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* POETRY FOR THE YEAR. 

HIE commencement of a new year suggests to 

pocts and publishers the importance of a sup- 
ply of verses pertinent to the seasons and the months. 
The fine frenzy which is inherent in every true rhym- 
ster needs some vent at least as often as once a month, 
and it is supposed to be quite as necessary that the 
reading public should be supplied with a certain 
quantity of rhymes with equal frequency. There are 
those who emit poetry only upon the advent of a new 
season, but they are scarce. Statistics show that few 
can content themselves with these quarterly emis- 
sions, and that the great majority fall into the habit of 


doing up each month in rhyme. Realizing the value | 


of all such efforts to our current literature, and the 
ereat relief which they afford to their authors, we 
have effected an arrangement by which the readers of 
this paper may be supplied regularly with appropri- 
ate lines upon the months and the seasons, and versi- 
fiers furnished with very valuable hints. 

The object in view is two-fold; first, to provide 
against the impossibility of not receiving from chance 


contributors pertinent lines every month; second, in | 


vase there should be an abundance of verses, to avoid 
wounding the feelings of the writers whose effusions 
we might have to decline. To accomplish this dou- 
ble object was no easy task, but we think that we 
have succeeded by securing the services of a gentle- 
man who is to devote all his time to this department 
of our business. Ilis name is withheld for the pres- 
ent at his own request, but we violate no confidence 
in stating that he is the author of the popular poem 
entitled “Lines addressed to an Infant,” which has 
cheered se many parental hearts, and relieved the sor- 
rows of somany moribund babes, Reckoning thirty 
days to each month and deducting four for Sun- 
days, we allow him, by the terms of the agree- 
ment, twenty-six days to prepare poem, 
which he is to place in our hands on the first day of 
The reader will sce at a glance the 


each 


each month. 
great benefits likely to accrue from this arrangement. 
The gentleman in question, by confining himself ex- 
clusively to a single class of subjects, will be secure 
against that distraction of mind which 
afllicts poets; and, on the other hand, the public will 
be sure of an installment of poetry promptly upon the 
advent of & new season or anew month. We hope, 
however, that no one whom the different stages in 
the calendar may incite to versification will withhold 
from Tat Rounp Tasie the results of his or her in- 
spiration because of this arrangement. It is not 
meant to exclude what others may write, but only to 
insure a regular supply of poetry in season. As has 
been stated more than once, the columns of this jour- 
nal are open to all, merit being the sole test of publi- 
cation, To remove all doubt on the subject, we pro- 
pose to offer a few suggestions to those who may 
favor us with their verses, 

As regards the four seasons, there are few subjects 
so productive of poetic frenzy as they. Poets of every 


. 


so often 


age andevery nationality have embalmed them in their 
verses, and even merely prose writers have caught 
the infection and relieved themselves as best they 
could. In view of this, whoever undertakes to weave 
into rhyme his notions of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
or Winter, may feel sure that he is not likely to 
startle a living soul by the novelty or the treatment 
of his subject. This is eminently calculated to bring 
about that perfectly calm condition of mind which 
fits one for the utterance of commonplaces. The 
views to be taken of the seasons are, of course, of al- 
most infinite variety. A few of the most common we 
venture to suggest by way of aiding those who have 
yet to decide what one they will adopt. Personifica- 
tion is, perhaps, the best of all, as it affords the great- 
est room for imagination and verbosity—two import- 
ant elements of rhyme. 

Spring considered as a blushing maiden is, per- 
haps, the best way to treat that season, because the 
most popular. An allusion to “ Winter lingering in 
the lap of Spring” is ofttimes pertinent, and impresses 
the reader with the writer’s familiarity with standard 
literature. And here we would suggest as neither 
novel nor inappropriate allusions to March as a 
“blustering fellow,” to the “tears that April sheds,” 
and to May “crowned with garlands green.” These 
poetic fancies are admirably adapted to please senti- 
mental readers as well as to spare writers the pangs 
Summer is an inexhaustible theme. 





of originality. 
| Flowers, showers, bowers, rhyme excellently well and 
| are relevant to the subject. The “ summer sun” may 
| be used with effect, and suggests at once the idea of 
the mercury at 90° in the shade and a scarcity of ice, 
'As this is the time for thunder-showers, due use 
/should be made of the expressions “forked light- 
ning,” “Heaven's dread artillery,” interspersed with 
| references to rifts in the clouds, rainbows, and earth 
' smiling after arain. As for Autumn, too much cannot 
‘be said. Earth in “a russet mantle clad” is new to 
those who have never heard it, and betrays at once ¢ 
| careful observer of nature. “ Balmy breezes blandly 
| blowing” is excellent as an alliteration, but more prop- 
| erly applies to summer, and should be used in this 
| connection with great care. A much better topic is 
ithe harvest moon, which suggests at once “tired 
| reapers coming home,” love-sick swains, golden grain 
/waving in the wind, love plighted by moonlight. 
All of these can be used with effect. We are thus 
minute in our observations upon autumn because our 
experience has been that more poems are emitted on 
September, October, and November, than on any 
other three months out of the twelve. The last 
affords such opportunities for allusions to chill winds, 
lowering clouds, drifting leaves, and feathered song- 
sters seeking warmer climes, that few poetasters 
refrain from making use of them. Winter, of 
course, suffers like the other seasons, particularly 
the December: portion of it. This month, in- 
deed, generally receives more attention than either 
January or February, and deservedly, too, A poem 
representing snow as earth’s winding-sheet, or the 
shroud in which the dying year is wrapped, has a sort 
of fascination for most persons, and would probably 
take well with undertakers. Akin to these conceits 
are the innumerable morals to be drawn from the close 
of the year, all of which are impressive, and none of 
which are new. “The cold that chills the vitals” is 
good, and is calculated to, please that large class of 
persons whose stomachs are out of order, besides leay- 
ing upon the popular mind the impression that the 
writer isnot wholly ignorant of anatomy. There are 
a thousand other little conceits which will gush from 
a rhymester attuned to the theme, but which want 
of space compels us to pass by in this connection. 
These brief suggestions are offered in good faith. 








So long as there are seasons, so long will they form 
the subjects ef poems, A true poet—one who is born, 
not made—will avoid them and seek themes which 
will afford more play for his faculties, and insure him 
against the risk of saying what others may have said 
before him, and, perhaps, in far better style. But 
such persons are scarce; so the public must make up 
its mind for the usual quantity of poor rhymes on 
these subjects, consoling itself with the reflection 
that the seasons heed not such lucubrations, and will 
keep up their harmonious procession until humanity 
has exhausted itself of poor verse, and that verse has 
passed into merited oblivion. 








THE BOSTON PRESS. 


Boston has some self-assuring appellations not 

undeserved in the past, and which are, or ought 
to be, a stimulant to-day. The “American Athens 
is a proud designation, but it was won at a time 
when there was less competition than at present. 
Edmund Kean told its people that their city was the 
“ Literary Emporium of the New World” nearly half 
a century ago, and the pseudonym has stuck doggedly 
in their memories. We can hardly fancy that his son, 
when he played there a few months since, and found 
some of the shabbiest appointments and meanest 
support in their chief theater that he must have fallen 
in with the country through, would agree that such a 
condition of things, for the most intellectual of all pop- 
ular amusements, betokened a continued claim to the 
eulogy of his father. But we are glad to see that the 
Bostonians have at last awakened to a sense of the dis- 
grace of it, and, by committing their fine play-house to 
the care of Edwin Booth, have taken a preliminary 
step towards redeeming their good name. But there 
is one other thing they need to take hold of just as 
much. Criticism is a modern art, andethe “ Mcdern 
Athens” must needs be true to that half of its des- 
ignation, or the rest is of little avail. We do not 
purpose now to write anything of its periodical 
issues, for their sphere is one only supplemental to the 
broad domain which the latter-day system of news- 
papers is intended to govern, and it is of these that 
we have a few words to say. 

The literary activity of Boston, if second to New 
York, is second only, and is more than sufficient to 
demand a supply of daily and weekly criticism se- 
cond to none in the world, and we look in vain, in 
its established tribunals, for an average of even de- 
cent care and ability. What shall we think of a city of 
its pretensions to literature which is, absolutely, with- 
out a weekly into which one can look for a single ap- 
preciative or discriminating account of the manifold 
issues uf its own publishers. The only one they have 
which finds its way, as a general thing, to the abodes 
of the better classes, is the Gazette, and the character 
of its criticisms would disgrace the most inaccessible 
western hamlet. Its columns mete out to every book 
that presents itself the usual square or half square of 
commonplace laudation, indiscriminately applied, 
often showing a wanton disregard of propriety, and, 
frequently, either a most abasing ignorance or else an 
utter want of the commonest attention. One of the 
Boston publishers issued a reprint of an English tale 
recently, purporting to be a recital of carly colonial 
story in Massachusetts, in which the geography of the 
country was displayed in the most ignorant manner, 
and the diistorical record falsified throughout, men 
being made to live years after their death, and their 
lives and acts stretched forward beyond their graves ; 
Puritan meeting-houses described with a “ nave,” 
and herds of buffaloes represented as roaming the 
prairies of the old colony ! In fine, every license that 





a romancer could be supposed to take was carried to 
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per sania 
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au most absurd limit, completely falsifying truth of 
story and scenery; and such a book the Gazette grave- 
ly characterized “as bringing us more forcibly back 
to the original condition of things in our vicinity than 
any we have ever seen.” That is a sample of the 
weekly criticism Boston contents herself with. 

Now for the dailies. There-is not one among them 
that is uniformly high-toned and reliable, even’ mak- 
ing due allowances for the almost unavoidable slips 
of a daily newspaper. The Advertiser, perhaps, as a 
general thing, is nearest up to a fit standard. There 
are not unirequently efforts in it to tell the publishers 
some wholesome truths. While its compeers, almost 
without exception, were flinging their falsome praises 
lately upon the crowd of new holiday books, it dared to 
tell the publishers that they tried to do toomuch with 
insufficient outlay and unseemly haste. Occasionally 
there are reviews in it that are well considered and as 
well written, and we suspect that the new publica- 
tions are not invariably handed over to some hanger- 
on, who could not possibly examine with any care a 
moiety of them (not to say anything about reading 
them), with an injunction to praise high and condemn 
nothing. 

The Transcript was once the favorite tea-table 
sheet, and perhaps now is, for want of a better. It 
has made more pretensions to a literary character 
than any of its rival dailies. We occasionally see 
traces of Mr. Whipple’s pen in its criticism, giving 
indications of what an independent and enlightened 
criticism should be; but, week in and week out, the 
dead level of its disgusting adulation—mere paps to 
the publisher’s maw—betoken it as one who is almost 
afraid to acknowledge his soul is his own. 

Mr. Hazewell brings to the 7raveller a well furnished 
mind, deep in historical lore chiefly, and of such apti- 
tude for dealing with the weightiest works in that de- 
partment that the late Mr. Prescott used to say that 
the reviews of his hooks in this paper were the best he 
got. His style, however, is a kind of running conyo- 
lution that wearies; he is neither piquant nor pun- 
gent, and his home-thrusts are not always neatly 
done. Still, the store-house of his memory is wonder- 
fully well filled, and when he is upon a book that he 
likes or can measure, his award is far from unsatisfac- 
tory. Outside of this pale the criticism of the Trav- 
eller is not calculated to dispute the charge brought 
upon the great body of its compeers. 

It is useless to particularize further, and but one 
conclusion awaits us, which is, as we begun, that the 
average of literary criticism, as doled out to themod- 
érn Athenians by their daily and weekly journals, is 
beneath contempt. They have ousted the groveling 
set from their theater, let them clean out the Augean 
stables that cluster within a stone’s throw of the old 
State House. It is an herculean task, we know, and 
when they have accomplished it we should like to 
learn of them the way and have it tried in New York 
also. It is always well to begin on a small scale (if 
our “ provincial” friends -will pardon us), and New 
York is really so unwieldy that we look to Boston for 
the initiative. 





REVIEWS. 


CHASTELARD* 

HE gayeties, frivolities, and intrigues of the court 
of Mary of Scotland form a striking contrast to 

the intensity of passion and the nobleness of spirit 
manifested among the heroes who surrounded Melea- 
ger anc who went on the Calydonian hunt. The love- 
mad French poet and the fair and false Scotch queen 
are almost the antipodes of the stalwart hero and the 
virgin huntress of Arcadia. As the subjects of the 
two poems are different, so is their treatment ; and 
while we are glad to see Mr. Swinburne take a more | 
recent and an English subject, yet we like his earlier 
effort best. He is more at liome with the Greeks. In 
“ Atalanta in Calydon” was displayed pure, noble 
passion, highly wrought and simple, expressing itself 
in clear language, but without confusion of eharacter 
and incident. In ‘“ Chastelard” there is-the same op- 
portunity for chaste and beautiful English, and well is 
it made use of, but the story itself is not so grand ; the 
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passion and an indistinctness in the painting of char- | reasoning horror of death, fears that she may die in 
acter which greatly injure the dramatic effect. In| some violent way, and, even while she has made her 
one there are grand choruses which rise to lofty hights | resolve, says: 
of poetry, and are earnest and fervid; in the other, 
the only relief to the terrible reality of the drama con- 
sists of a few French songs, which are merely pretty 
and have no particular merit other than their grace- < , 
fulness. We do not, like some, regret the subject of And, so saying, declares to her lords, who have Just 
“ Atalanta,” but feel strongly attached to and inter- | C™e in, that she has determined to settle the king- 
ested in any presentation of the old Greek myths and | sag and to marry Darnley. ' . 
legends, and would gladly read more poems by Mr. Chastelard, rendered almost frantic by this sudden 
Swinburne of a similar character. At the same time revulsion of hope, penetrates into the queen’s bed- 
we are very glad that he has come to later times for a nae with the resolve of dying there at her feet. He 
new subject. His other poem excited an interest in “a discovered there by her, and she begs him to 
scholars ; this will do much to increase his reputation keep his life and go, to take ship and sail away before 
with general readers, In melody and flow of verse pursuit b —. He refuses to 8°, and declares his 
there is an improvement, and there is more directness great love for Mary and his resolution to accept death 
and less quaintness of expression; but thouzh “ Chas- wets boon after her kisses and caresses. It is a ered 
telard” shows no falling behind, it is no better than of intense poe. Mary shows her — love to him 
« Atalanta,” and sinks in his arms. The arrival of her husband 
The subject of the tragedy is an episode in the interrupts them, and Chastelard is disappointed ot 
life of Mary, Queen of Aad Ra immediate death, but is placed under arrest. In the 
Chastelard was a gentleman of Dauphin¢, brave and fourth vag Mary pings with her lover's life arte wed 
accomplished, a descendant of the famous Bayard, and might do with than ae apparently ineiining ” 
a poet as well as a pleasing singer. He had been at mmenny, Gham Siti er Musing to put tte Gutlh tate him, 
the court of Mary in France, and had followed her to | and an beseech ing Darnley for his watianen, knowing 
Scotland in the train of M. de Damville. Returning | *24*: by so deing, she only somders bis doom the 


: : . | surer. The inconstancy of that glorious | vickec 
to France, he had not wished to engage in the relig- | 7 oe @ # bat wicked 
ious wars, and so had gone back to Scotland. He had | 


| woman is finely shown in the way in which she draws 
a ; | off from Darnley, and her love is turned to hate by 
written songs to the queen, which she had answered, | _, ee y, #  E N 
: : eee . , | his opposition to her half-wishes : 

and he had conceived a violent passion for lier, which | 
we have every reason to suppose was reciprocated ; at 
least, it was in this poem. She, beautiful and treach- 
erous as a tiger, encouraged him only to destroy him 


when he had gone too far, and when another passion ; ‘ 
had taken hold of her. Her conduct justifies the ex-| , The fifth act opens with the talk of the populace be- 
| fore Holyrood, and their jeers at Mary and her lovers, 


tract from Manndeville prefixed to the book about the | 


: ne John Knox casts a faint shadow over the scene 
“fulle cruele and ful evele wommen of nature who, | iki ulow over the scene, but 


a A : -., |enough to indicate his presence andi nee, Chas- 
“ zif they beholden ony man, thei slen him anon with | vie , presenec andinfluence. Chas 


em ‘ : ‘ 
. ; telard is rison; mad wi ye he longs for de: 
the beholdynge.” Chastelard is aware of her charac- “ . - P i Si me ad w th love “s 7h for death, 
2 ; and tears in pieces the reprieve. is love consumes 
ter and thus describes it: hi I sicieies =e = 
um: 


“T would you might die, when you come to die, 
Like a knight slain. Pray God we make good ends. 
For love too, love dies hard or easily, 
But some way dies on some day, ere we die.” 








“ Ah sweet, if God be ever good to me, 
To put you in my hand!” 


| : 
| Once more the queen changes, and grants a reprieve, 
| . 

| which she sends to Chastelard by Mary Beaton, 

| 


“ T know her ways of loving, all of them : 
A sweet, soft way the first is ; afterward 
It burns and bites like fire ; the end of that, 
Charred dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke.” 


—** Well, 
I knew not that a man so sure to die 
Could care so little ; 
* * * *% * % % 


The poem opens with the conversation of the four : I wonder will death be 

Sitios te teins dish Mik intetes ib Oibhnt eiedne Mies Even all it seems now? or the talk of hell 

Maries on love and the queen, ¢ & pretuce, “NC | And wretched changes of the worn-out soul 

of them, Mary Beaton, betrays her loye, passionate | Nailed to decaying flesh, shall that be true? 

though unreturned, for Chastelard, and she shows her | QF is this like the forethought of deep sleep 
‘illineness to sacrifice herself for hir ist Felt by a tired man? Sleep were good enough— 

Va oe eee eee orm, —-\ scene IN| Shall sleep be all? But I shall not forget 

the queen’s hall follows, where Mary excites the in-| For anysleep this love bound upon me— 

dignation of her nobles and the passion of Chastelard For any sleep or quiet ways of death. 

ie ataeiiions ht ion: nectiness Ten Wie Meme ania Ah, in my weary dusty space of sight 

ny CROCE SA: A8 Hee parene 7 EMCEE CANE Her face will float with heavy scents of hair 

the “ purpose,” and by kissing and caressing him, She! And fire of subtle amorous eyes, and lips 

shows her disappointment at Scotland and her longing | More hot than wine, full of sweet wicked words 

‘ . Babbled against mine own lips, and long hands 
to be once more in France, where she could be more 


: i an Spread out, and pale bright throat and pale bright breasts, 
at her ease and live as she used to, It is beautifully | Fit to make all men mad. I do believe 


expressed : This fire shall never quite burn out to the ash 


, And leave no heat and flame upon my dust 
“T am tired too soon ; I could have danced down hours | For witness where a man’s heart was burnt up. 


Two years gone hence and felt no wearier. For all Christ’s work this Venus is not quelled, 
One grows much older northwards, my fair lord ; But reddens at the mouth with blood of men, 

I wonder men die south ; meseems all France Sucking between small teeth the sap o’ the veins, 
Smells sweet with living, and bright breath of days Dabbling with death her little tender lips— 


That keep men far from dying.” A bitter beauty, poisonous-pearléd mouth. 
I am not fit to live but for love’s sake, 
So I were best die shortly. Ah, fair love, 
——“ For me, I am old; Fair fearful Venus made of deadly foam, 

Have you no hair changed since you changed to Scot ?| I shall escape you somehow with my death— 

I look each day to see my face drawn up Your splendid supple body and mouth on fire 

About the eyes, as if they sucked the cheeks. And Paphian breath that bites the lips with heat. 

I think this air and face of things here north I had best die.” 

Puts snow, at flower-time, in the blood, and tears ‘ . ‘ 6 ss 

Between the sad eyes and the merry mouth Such verse as this, overflowing with passion and 

In their youtb-days.” beauty, any poet might be proud to have written. It 

Mary Beaton offers to conduct Chastelard at night | is fully equal to the monologue of Althea in “ Ata- 
to the queen’s chamber, but substitutes herself, that | /anta.” Similar, and quite equal to this, is the whole 
he may know herlove. They are discovered, and the of the dialogue with the queen, who goes to the pris- 
queen hearing of it supposes that Chastelard is fickle |0n to ask back her pardon, and who finds to her 
and prefers one of her maids. She sendsfor him and | #8tonishment that Chastelard has destroyed and re- 
talks to hist ; jected it. Once more she promises that at the last 
moment she will save him or die herself with him. 
Once more she is false, and her treachery culminates 

She tells him her dreams, in which she dimly pre- | with her fickleness, as she shows her inclination to- 
sages his death, and bids him turn them into songs, | ward a new lover, and the usher exclaims, at the end 
She talks of love, and seems to pardon or forget all | of all, after Chastelard had died on the scaffold, 
as he gives himself up absolutely to her. She talks | reciting Ronsard’s hymn to death, 
of war, and of her eagerness for battle, and shows 


And again : 


——‘the most sweet talk 
Men ever heard of.” 


“Make way there for the lord of Bothwell ; room— 











whole action seems petty, and there is a confusion of 


Place for my lord of Bothwell next the queen.” 
As a drama “Chastelard” is imperfect, though it 


her wounded heart by desiring to be a man and do 
some good stroke in battle, and thus get rid of slight- 








—|edlove. Yet, even while expressing her delight in| displays great dramatic power, It contains only one 


killing, and in the tumult, she displays her own un-| character, If it is regarded as merely an exposition of 








or 


go 














the character of Queen Mary it is excellent. Her dis- | 


position, loving and passionate, turning quickly to 
hate; revengeful, deceitful; her beauty lovely yet 
deadly— 





“her mouth, 
A flower’s lip with a snake’s lip, stinging sweet, 
And sweet to sting with ;” 
her fickleness, and her luxuriousness, are all well 
shown and impressed deeply upon the reader. But 
Chastelard is only the mouthpiece for passion; apart 
from that he has no manly qualities. Darnley stalks 
over the scene a mere image, while Murray is like in 
no respect the fiery earl of history. The four Maries 
are all nonentities. Mary Beaton bears the nearest re- 
semblance to life of any of them, and in the last act 


her growing hatred of the queen is finely marked. | 


The fourth act is the weakest part of the poem; the 
other four, and especially the second and fifth, con- 
tain many passages of highest excellence, 

One thing Mr. Swinburne adequately expresses 
and that is the physical side of love and hate. His 
poetry—in great part the poetry of lust, to call it by 
no milder name—deals almost exclusively with the 
physical emotions and sensations, and expresses very 
little of the moral feelings. In “ Atalanta in Caly- 
don” religion was a physical despair, which, in the 
dire calamities of that dread tale, seemed allowable; 
hut religion is no higher thing in “ Chastelard.” 
God is no better than a human lover with intensified 
passions. The writer's feelings of physical pleasure 
lead him occasionally into passages like this: 

“Why, this were joy enough 
For God's eyes up in heaven, only to see ' 
And to come never nearer than I am ;” 
or when Chastelard says that Mary is “the one thing 
good as God; or— 
“Por being in such poor eyes so beautiful 
It must needs be as God is more than I 
So much more love he hath of you than mine ; 
Yea, Giod shall not be bitter with my love, 
Seeing she is so sweet.” 

Moral feeling is utterly wanting not only in Mary 
and Chastelard, but in all the other characters, who 
judge according to their emotions, or according to 
their notions of honor rather than of right; and even 
in his treatment of love Mr. Swinburne lays more 
stress on the sensuous than on the spiritual part ; his 
love consists of kisses and embracings, and warm 
breath and hot blood. This is a serious fault, and we 
hope that improvement will be manifested in future 
poems. However, if Mr. Swinburne is incapable of 
writing other than sensuous poetry, we thank him for 
that, and welcome gladly another poet to the front 
rank of the English masters of verse. Few young 
poets have done so much as to publish two such good 
poems as * Atalanta” and “Chastelard” in a single 
year, 

The poem is dedicated to “the chief of living 
poets; to the first dramatist of his age; to the great- 
est exile, and, therefore, to the greatest man of France— 
to Victor Hugo.” In this fulsome flattery it is cu- 
rious to note the non sequitur by which Victor Hugo 
is the greatest man of France because her greatest ex- 
ile. The genius of Victor Hugo is undoubtedly great, 
but his poetry bears by no means the stamp of high- 
est worth; nor are his dramas great in any othersense 
than monstrous—powerful in thought and expression, 
excellent in stepping beyond the rigid rules of French 
criticism, but false in action and thought, melodra- 
mas of the most. vicious type. Victor Hugo’s poetry 
is often beautiful, but consists, for the most part, in 
words twisted out of their proper sense, and so strung 
together as to present a succession of indistinct im- 
ages, entirely unconnected with each other, and often 
radically opposed to each other, without producing 
any clear word-picture. This fault Mr. Swinburne 
has caught from him, and it is shown in the little 
songs interspersed through this poem, Take “ The 
Song of Love at Ebb,” sung by Mary Beaton. This is 
beautiful and runs easily, as a song ought. The last 
stanza, however, is quite incomprehensible ; thought 
and imagery are both confused. What, too, is meant 
by the first line ? 

“Between the sunset and the sea.” 


But when the course of the story carries the dialogue 
or the meditation, the verse is fluent and the ideas are 
clear. Indeed, some passages can hardly be surpassed 
for their calmness and clearness of passionate state- 
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ment without attempts at word-painting or violent 
effect. 
With a single quotation more we recommend this 


tragedy to our readers as the work of a growing poet, | 


and one which is worth careful reading : 


“ They say men dying remember, with sharp joy 
And rapid reluctation of desire, 
Some old thing, some swift breath of wind, some word, 
Some sword-stroke or dead lute strain, some lost sight, 
Some sea-blossom stripped to the sun and burned 
At naked ebb—some river-flower that breathes 
Against the stream like a swooned swimmer’s mouth— 
Some tear or laugh ere lip and eye were man’s— 
Sweet stings that struck the blood in riding—nay, . 
Some garment or sky-color or spice-smell, 
And die with heart and face shut fast on it, 
And know not why, and weep not; it may be 
Men shall hold love fast always in such wise 
In new fair lives, where all are new things else, 
And know not why, and weep not.” 





LIBRARY TABLE. 


Cotton Stealing : A Novel.” 
& Co, 1866. Pp, 487. 
THERE are some qualifications which it is emi- 
nently desirable that a man who writes a novel 
should possess. Not the least important among these 
is some acquaintance with the most obvious laws of 
English composition, and a reasonable degree of 
familiarity with the usual methods of spelling English 
words, To be sure the latter may be supplied by an 
intelligent compositor. Yet it is not always safe to 
rely upon the compositor to correct all the ortho- 
graphic blunders of the author, The principles 
which we have thus laid down are, we presume, 
pretty generally known to the reading public, They 
are introduced here for the information and instruc- 
tion of the author of “ Cotton Stealing,” who, if we 
are to judge by the work which his publishers send 
us, is as yet unfamiliar with these and many other 
requisites for successful composition. 

“Cotton Stealing” is a most painful book to read. 
One becomes hopelessly lost in the labyrinths of 
words that, superficially viewed, present the appear- 
ance of sentences, In every chapter we encounter 
one or more of these terrible “no thoroughfares” of 


‘ 


- 


Chicago: John R. Walsh 


sentences, and often, while striving vainly to force | 


our way through, we have stumbled and fallen over 
some melancholy example of the effects of an insuffi- 
cient gommon school education in the shape of a word 
mutilated almost beyond the possibility of recogni- 
tion. We opened the book with the best intentions. 
In the first place we are anxious to speak well of any- 
thing that comes to us from the West. Then the 
book bears the name of a publisher whose character 
and position have won our hearty respect. 
preface—in spite of some violations of good taste— 
prepossessed us in favor of the book. We know no- 
thing of the author except his name, but we infer from 
the familiarity which he shows with the secret history 
of the war that he has borne some share in the great 


events which have called forth so much of patriotism | 


and self-sacrifice during the past five years. But a 
patriotic and honored soldier is not necessarily a good 
writer, and we regret that Mr. Chamberlain has_de- 
monstrated this fact so clearly. 

The subject is a good one in spite of the unfortun- 
ate title. The connivance of many of our army offi- 
cers in the schemes to supply material of war to the 
rebels in exchange for cotton, ought to be made as 
evident as paper, print, and the names of the guilty 
parties can make it. Those who have grown rich by 
dishonest dealings should be marked as thieves, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s book is an effort in the right di- 
rection. But the style is hopelessly defective. An- 
cient platitudes are brought forward constantly in 
place of original thought. The plot of the book is 
involved and impossible, and the defects in spelling 
are so numerous that we cannot charge them to the 
carelessness of the printer and proof-reader, 

What are we to think, for instance, of a plot that 
makes a man who graduated at Yale College in 1853 
an “old war-horse” in politics, in a western town, 
and the father of a marriageable young lady in 1861 ? 
It is to be hoped that when the author prepares his 
second edition he will set back the date of the grad- 
uation of Mr. Sandison ten or twenty years. 

Mr. Chamberlain is evidently a little like the Et- 
trick Shepherd in the “ Noctes,” who says, “I rather 


And the | 


| like a word I dinna weel understond,” and he carries 
| this liking rather too far for the comfort of his 
| readers. 

And yet, amid all its faults, the book has some 
points of excellence. The statement, by Kendal La 
Scheme, of his view of the Southern Confederacy, is 
clear and definite, and written with some power. We 
are inclined to think, too, that La Scheme and James 
Manet, Sandison and Hardone, are, in some sort, rep- 
resentative men, There is evidently material here 
for a good novel, and, if Mr. Chamberlain will spend 
some time in study of the masters of the plain, whole- 
some English style, and then re-write his book, he 
can make a better work of it. But he must leave 
out from his new edition all such passages as the 
following, which we quote from page sixty-nine 

“From early childhood God’s sweet gifts had been 
peace to all these daughters. The wind had blown 
roughly at long intervals; brought troubles and trials 
which seemed mountains—such mountains as the denizen 
of the West finds in the rolling prairie, never having, 
climbed the Alleghanies or Blue Ridge. How could they 
imagine what a few short months would bring? That 
the hurricanes of sorrow would beat on their wounded 
souls traveling with weary steps to the summit; where 
these elevations of grief are but rolling prairie to the An- 
des, the Chimborazos, the Himalayas of anguish that 
loom in awful grandeur, impending in terrible proximity 
over all the future.” 

Sentences like these, and they are plenty in the book 
before us, are enough to ruin the reputation of any 
author; and so we bid Mr, Chamberlain farewell, sin- 
cerely hoping that his next effort may be as different - 
from the present one as it is possible for him to 
make it. 


“ The Fire-Fiend, and other Poems.” 


By Charles D- 
Gardette. Bunce & Huntington. 


New York. 1866 

Tuis little volume takes its title from the open- 
ing poem of the collection—a poem which may be 
remembered by some gf our readers in connection 
with much discussion provoked by its first appear- 
ance, both here and in England. Undignified as 
literary hoaxes in general may be, “‘ The Fire-Fiend” 
is pardonable, as the result of a wager; and the skill 
| manifested in its construction, no less than its suc- 
Located delusion of the critics, entitles it to some 











jattention. Its history, as given by the author, is 
| . 
this: 





“Ona day in November, 1859, a discussion took place 
| between a literary friend and myself on the subject of 
| Poe’s poetic genius. In the course of this discussion, my 
| friend maintained that Poe’s marked originality of style, 
| both in thought and expression, rendered difficult almost 
| to impossibility a successful imitation of him. I denied 
| this, and contended that this very peculiarity made such 

imitation facile; and that, generally, the more marked 
and singular the style of a writer, the easier it was to 
produce a literary counterfeit of his productions. A 
| challenge to prove my position by such an imitation of 
Poe followed the argument, and ‘The Raven’ was se- 
lected as the poem to be paraphrased in style and 
rhythm.” 


The “ Fire-Fiend” was accordingly composed, and 
first published in the Saturday Press on November 
19, 1859. It was speedily reproduced in several other 
papers in America, and finally found its way into the 
London Star and thence into some other English 
journals. Although prefaced on its original publica- 
tion by an editorial note indicating its unauthenti- 
city, its success was unequivocal, and for several 
years the hoax was unsuspected, even by those severer 
critics who denied it rank among Poe’s best composi- 
tions. The grave poetic synod of the Evening Post, 
as late as November, 1864, thus concludes a notice of 
it: 


“We give below the best stanzas, and the reader will 
not be slow to discover the presence of that same weird 
wonderful, musical, sensuous harmony, which has made 
this singular and erratic genius the head of a distinct 
school of literature.” 

So much for the biography of the “ Fire-Fiend.” 
The poem itself, though marred by some weak verses, 
such as, 

“ And I slumbered like an infant; in the ‘ Cradle of the 
Deep,’ ” 

contains evidences of talent of a high order—not 

merely in the knack of versification, but in poetic 

images worthy of the prototype, the style of which is 

imitated. Poe himself never wrote anything more 

musical than these lines: 


——* the sad and solemn swell 
Still Sn floating, faintly echoed from the Forest Chapel 
ll— 
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Faintly, falteringly floating o’er the sable waves of air 
That were through the midnight rolling, chafed and bil- 
lowy with the tolling.” 


The sixth and seventh stanzas are wholly good, 
and thoroughly in the vein of Poe’s horrific muse. 

Now that the true authorship of the “ Fire-Fiend” 
is avowed, it seems surprising that its spuriousness 
should have remained so long undetected; for, de- 
spite the general excellence of the imitation, there | 
are several passages which, 
beiray at once another hand than Poe’s. 
some very bad. Among the former we would in- 
stance “ Catalpa,” 
which reminds us of the sensual Owen Meredith or 
his French rival, Nadaud ; “ From Alpha to Omega ;’ 
“Tn the Pavilion,” 
composition. 


“Tre Coristran Examrxer.”’—The January num- | 
. its Yapila ¢ * pte % 
ber of this publication commences a new series, and | its Perils and Prospects, 


is under a new editorial direction. The literary | 


standard of this periodical has always been high, 


when we hold he key, | 
Of the| 
other poems in the collection, some are good and | 


a cynical but admirably worded 


educated people were more in accord aici the Chris- 


_tian faith and its professors. There ig no longer an_ 
| open antagonism between science and ‘ ‘religion, and, 
| all things censidered, the statement of Dr. Bellows is | 
| simply amazing. Nor is it true that there are large | 
| sales of books of an anti-Christian tendency. It is 
| too often the habit of special pleaders to invent their 
| facts to sustain their arguments, and the above is a 
case in point. We defy Dr. Bellows to name one 
book such as he describes which has a respectable, 
| much less an “ immense,” sale. 
The other articles of the 
| very high order. 


Yeaminer are not of a 
Mr. H. J. Warner, who discourses 


a passionate reverie, the style of | on the “Greek Schools of Alexandria,” is given to 


"| the vice of fine writing, which unfits him for con- 
veying information truthfully or intelligently. W. 
R. Alger contributes a dull sermon on the “ Divine 
Life and its Way,” while L. J. Livermore vaticinates 
largely on the “Origin of Man.” “The Country : 
is the title of a sopho- 
morical and purposeless article by some person whose 
/name is wisely withheld. “ White’s Shakespeare ” 


| 


"i ° ° “ 7) r 
and it aspired to be something more than a mere | 8d “ Froude’s History” are intelligently noticed. 


orean of the Unitarian denomination, 


ground is now abandoned, and in the prospectus of 
the magazine it is openly avowed that its pages are to 


We! 


be devoted to the spread of Unitarianism. 
quote : 


“The denomination abandoned in the New York con- 


vention the policy of waiting on general influences for 


the advancement of its ideas and insiitutions. It re- 


solved to use all the pecuniary and moral means at its 


service, all the administrative and organizing ability it 
possessed, to push its own visible agencies over the coun- 


try, and especially towards the South and West. The 
metropolis of our national commerce, wealth, and power 


seems the fit place for the chief organ of a religious de- 
nomination aspiring to national extension and influence : 


This high | The critical notes are only fair. 


The editors of the 
Evaminer must do better next time if they expect to 
accomplish any good for Unitarianism. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 


Lonpon, December 20, 1865. 





THE WORLD'S PRESCRIPTIONS. 
Your readers are, perhaps, about these times respond- 
ing with smiles and tears to various Christmas stories— 


that last series of Dickens among the number. Let me 


and the proprietors of the Araminer have moved it to| give them a story which is no fiction, which I get from 


New York in the hope of increasing its circulation, and 
enlarging the scope of its purpose and its influence. 
Here, we trust, it will feel the tides of the national life 
sweeping to and from the heart of the country, while it 


communicates to them some savor of its own salt. We 


intend that every number shall contain some distinct. re- 
eognition of the higher phases of that life, and shall 
strike, at least, some. one blow in behalf of political 
justice and public right.” 

We regret to notice that the magniloquence which 
characterizes this swelling prologue is reproduced in 
several of the articles and reviews. 
lost something by the change. 


The opening article, 


however, entitled “ Popular Creeds and the Nation’s 


Life,” by Dr. Bellows, is cleverly written, though loose 
and inaccurate in its statements, as witness the fol- 
lowing opening words : 


“ A considerable part of all the best thinking, the truest 


feeling, and the highest worth of our time is outside of 


the visible Church—not connected with itsinstitutions or 
its operations, and silently alienated from its faith. 
Strong, original, and independent thinkers, pursuing 
their own private reflections and thoughtful studies, are 
brought into states of mind so contradictory to those 
whic: animate the popular pulpit, so contrary to the re- 
ligions opinions in which they were educated, so inconsist- 
ent with the current creeds of the Church, that they 
quietly withdraw from public worship, unwilling to be 
thought to profess convictions which they do not share, 
and even refuse to call themselves Christians in any ordi- 
nary acceptance of the word. It would surprise those 
who have paid little attention to the subject to learn 
how large this class is. It is best known tothe importers 
and publishers of scientific and philosophical literature, 
who are called upon to supply this extensive body of in- 
dependent inquirers, of all denominational origins, and 
all local positions, and almost all grades of social standing 
with the intellectual and scientific food dearer to them 
than the most attractive fiction or the most sparkling 
narrative of events. We do not refer to skeptical liter- 
ature, so called, or avowedly infidel and anti-Christian 
writings. They have no inconsidcrable market, but it is 
a very small one compared with that for works which 
treat, ina wholly philosophical spirit and without theolog. 
ical reference, of the fundamental questions in metaphys- 
ics and in pure science; of what is knowable, and what 
the knowing powers are, and what is really known— 
works that strike under all the secondary questions in 
controversial theology, and even Christian evidences. The 
sale for such books to solitary thinkers in the cities, and 
scattered orders in the country, is immense. Works so 
dry, learned, and abstract, that one would think nobody 


Unitarianism has 
gained an organ, but American literature has certainly 


the unornamental pages of the Leicester Assizes of last 
week. It is the story of Eliza Adkins, now under sen- 
tence of death. 

Eliza was the widow of an English farm-hand, who 
died leaving her with one child, aged four. She went 
into service and put out her child to be taken care of; 
and to maintain this child she applied to the workhouse 
for two shillings a week. The workhouse, however, said 
that she must, to get relief, come there and stay with the 
child. This she did, but afterwards left, to quote her 
own words, “because the treatment was so bad I could 
not stay, and because they dragged the child away and 
beat it, and I could not bear it.” Eliza went forth from the 
workhouse with her child tied on her back, and a basket 
with some gooseberries in it. 
came to a cottage at Pegg’s 


She traveled on until she 
Green, where she asked leave 
to sit down. Sarah Castledine, the cottager, testified that 
“the prisoner had a child on her back, a boy about four 
years old, and asked if she could sit down, and she and 
the child sat down for about an hour. She said she had 
come a long way, and had a long way to go to meet a 
friend. She asked if the water was still in the pits. 'The 
water had broken into some pits some time ago. I told 
her I thought they were at work again. She asked if 
there was as much charity given away as there used to be. 
I told her I thought not. The boy began to look tired and 
faint, and she took him on her knee and he went to 
sleep. She said it had very bad boots on; she had a 
better pair, but she had taken them off to ease its feet. 
She was all of a tremble while she was at our house. 
When she left I was going out on an errand, and my 
mother said I could carry the child a little way. She 
said, ‘Oh, no; I will carry it myself. When it awakes 
it will walk as well as ever.’ She left our house between 
eight and nine, and went in the direction of Thringstone, 
and I saw her no more.” 

The woman turns next day into another cottage, but 
it is without the child. She has evidently met the 
Friend she was going so far to meet—a grim one, but 
not so unkind sometimes as life—and consigned her child 
to his care. She tells Ann Lacy that the child has died 
of the croup. “Oh,” says Ann, “dead and buried is it? 
What reason you have to be thankful for taking him 
from the frowns of the world and the frowns of the 
parish!” But some one fishes up the child from a well. 


but professors in colleges would read them, and only a And next Eliza is im prison confessing to the wife of the 
few great libraries contain them, are sold by the thou- police-inspector as follows: 


sand, 


the country.” 


Now, the only answer to these alarming statements 


is that they are not true, 


edition after edition, to persons not heard of or 
known even in the neighborhoods where they live, but 
who are quietly growing up to become the leading men in 


There was never a time in 


“T want you to see the magistrate. 
better than me; my heart will be so full. 
feel more comfortable. It is trouble that has brought 
me to it. I wanted the parish to allow me 2s. a week. 
They would not, but said I must go into the house. I 
could have got my own living. I went into the house, but 
the treatment was so bad I could not stay. I went in 


You will do it 
Then I shall 














the history of modern thought when the mass ot|on Saturday and stayed till the following Friday, and 1 





aia did not know what to do, for I had no home or friends in 

the world. I could have a place for myself, but I did not 
, know what to do with the child. I could not bear to see 
‘it suffer any longer, and that made me do ill. God 
| knows I did not do it with any bad intent. I know the 
‘poor child is in heaven now, out of all its troubles. If 
| they had not caught me that ‘night they would not have 
| had me, for I should have destroyed myself as well as 
| the poor child. The poor child cried so much I could not 
| bear to see it. I attempted to speak to it once, but was 
| not allowed, and the child was dragged away and beat 
and 1 was not allowed any supper, and it was more than 
1 could bear.” 

To the magistrate Eliza moaned out: “Through trou- 
ble I did it, because homeless and friendless ; that is all I 
wish to say.” She was sentenced to death, and now lies 
in Leicester jail. I wish I could give a pleasanter end- 
ing to this Christmas story. I wish I could say : “Then 
Eliza’s father came, holding a beautiful Christmas gift in 
one hand and leading her ruddy-cheeked child by the 
other, and lo! the nightmare of poverty and crime 
cleared away, and she awakened to*the call of ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ ” 

THE DEATIL OF LEOPOLD T, 

The death of the vencrable King of the Belgians, so 
long known as the arbiter of the peace of Europe—the 
King who, according to the French song, would, were 
there a second deluge, be its Noah—is an event whose 
consequences must seriously affect all Europe, though 
they will not be at once apparent. The heir, who will 
now reign under the title of Leopold IL, has been con 
siderably disparaged beforehand as to his capacity. [saw 
a good deal of the Duke of Brabant and his Duchess (an 
Austrian) at Ostend last summer, and [ do not feel dis 
posed to accede to those prejudgments. He is a tall 
and good-looking man, a little under thirty years of 
age (I should say), with a head well enough shaped 
to hold a good brain. He was remarkably serious 
in his manners. Few persons could be more lovely 
and sensible than his Queen. Of course 
hear the anticipated rumors of Napoleon's 
to annex Belgium, and thus carry out one of the 
idées Napoleonnes; and I doubt not that if it were 
not for the extent to which Louis Napoleon is 
committed in Mexico and elsewhere very serious danger 
would threaten the young nation which the late King 
almost created. Nor do I mean to intimate that there 
After visiting much in Belgium, I am 
quite prepared to believe the rumors which have réached 
London of secret meetings in Brussels and elsewhere 
aiming at annexation to France. But I am sure that 
there would be a more powerful opposition to this from 
surrounding nations—chiefly England—than 
with ] 


we already 
intriguing 


are not dangers. 


Napoleon 
lis other engagements and his armies scattered 
through the world could encounter, 

LITERARY ITEMS, 

One would suppose that England might have produced 
the most prolific authoress ; but Kollman, of Leipzig, ad- 
vertises as nearly ready the following works by Miss Kat- 
trinka Litz (under the name of K,. Th. Lianitzka): “The 
Romance of a Poet’s (Gioethe’s) Life,” in three divisions 
and eleven volumes; “ Henry Heine, the Lyric Poet,” in 
three divisions, and also in eleven volumes ; and “ Rahel ; 
or, Thirty-three Years of a Noble Woman’s Life,” in three 
divisions and six volumes. These twenty-eight volumes 
are advertised at 13} thalers ; but taken en bloe the pub- 

lisher offers them at 6 thalers, or only 18s. ! 

The Pall Mall Gazette says of Mrs. Stowe’s new book, 
“The Little Foxes :” “The book is, of course, intelligent 
and not wanting in just moral criticism founded upon 
wide observation of life. It is, however, written in what 
must be called the American language, and, in much of 
what relates to husband and wife, hasan American twang 
which goes beyond the style.” 

A committee is to draw up a report on the original MSS. 
of the “ Paston Letters,” whose authenticity, it will be re- 
membered, Herman Merivale doubted, but which are 
now discovered. 

ART ITEMS. 

A purchase of some importance has just been conclud- 
ed for the National Gallery. It is a picture by Vittore 
Carpaccio, from the collection of Count Alvide Mocenigo, 
of Venice, representing the Virgin and Child, with the 
Doge Giovanni Mocenigo kneeling before them. The 
figures are life-size, and the price 85,000 francs. Mr. 


them is a life-sized figure of a lady, in modern costume, 
seated sidelong in a chair, leaning back, her fingers inter- 
locked, her hair loose upon her shoulders, a book lying 
upon her knee ; to her face a happy, musing expression 
is given with exquisite fidelity and feeling for beauty. 
The title of this work is “ Dolce far niente.” Mr. Hunt’s 
second picture, a cabinet work, is styled “ Morning Pray- 


” 


er;” a girl of some seventeen years, standing, or halt 








Holman Hunt has nearly completed two pictures : one of 
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kneeling, by the side of her bed, and in the act of prayer, 
before the day’s duties begin. 

The papers are making merry over the English ver- 
sion, by Mr. Chorley, of the libretto of Auber’s opera, 
“Le Domino Noir,” which Miss Louisa Pyne’s troupe is 
now bringing out. 

* How does her shyness, 
Mingled with slyness, 
Make Inesilla 
A dearest dear !”’ 
is a stanza from the chorus at the beginning of the third 
act. 
* How she is sprightly ! 
llow she is sightly !” 
is a remarkable couplet occurring in the same piece. 

At the end of Angéle’s rondo in the second act, Jacin- 
tha is made to exclaim— 

“ Nightingale before the King 
Could not more like lady sing.” 

The notion of a nightingale endeavoring, in the pres- 
ence of royalty, to,sing like a lady, is very droll. 

Gil Perez speaks of Jacintha as— 

** My spouse who will be next October.” 
And he invites her to supper in these words : 
* Come enjoy with me, charmer, 
Good warm fire, and supper warmer.” 

The most important court announcement next to the 
Queen’s grief at the loss of her uncle, the King of the 
Belgians, is that the preparations for the bridal troussean 
of her royal highness Princess Helena have been com- 
menced, and several of the court tradespeople have re- 
the 


ceived instructions to numerous articles 


which will be required. 


prepare 


Holstein, the intended husband of the Princess Helena, | 


has, since his arrival at Windsor Castle, occasionally ac- 
companied the Queen and princesses on their excursions 
round the castle. His serene highness is residing in a 
suite of apartments within King Edward the Third’s 
Tower. No date has yet been announced for the mar- 
riage of the prince and princess. Frogmore Lodge has 
been pointed to as not unlikely to become the home of 
their royal highnesses, especially asa number of improve- 
ments have deen recently carried out at that very pleas- 
ant royal retreat. 

The death is announced of Lady Augusta Gordon Hal- 
lyburton, only surviving natural daughter of King Wil- 
liam IV. by Mrs. Jordan, the actress. The deceased lady 
was born 20th Noy., 1803. She married, first, fifth July, 
1827, Hon. John Kennedy-Erskine (who died 6th March, 
1831); and, secondly, 24th August, 1836, Lord John Fred- 
erick Gordon Hallyburton, third son of George, ninth 
Marquis of Huntley, by Catherine, second daughter of 
the late Sir Charles Cope, Bart. Her ladyship died on 
Friday last at Hallyburton-house, Coupar-Angus, N. B. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice has brought a hornets’ nest 
about his ears by hinting that the morals of Oxford are 
not ina good sanitary condition. He has taken refuge 
behind the pictures of Oxford morality given by Mr. 
Lockhart in his novel “ Reginald Dalton :” “ Oh, but 
that was fiction!” ‘ Yes,” replies M., “but Lockhart 
was an artist.” “But it was years ago.” “I’m glad if 
it is better now,” replies M. Anthony Froude has never 
been forgiven for writing something of the same kind in 
and Maurice will not be. 


the “ Nemesis of Faith ; 


Thomas Hughes is so much pressed into the service of 


. . . . | 
deputations, committees, meetings, institutes, dinners, ete., 


of late, that his friends fear that he will be overworked and 
his health suffer. Similar apprehensions have been ex- 
cited concerning results of the immense editorial labors 
and other literary work of G. H. Lewes. 


PARISTANA, 


The following details of the city of Paris are taken 
from official documents : In the feapital are 56_ barricrs, 
23 boulevards, 2,258 streets, 120 blind-alleys, 38 carre- 
fours, 157 passages, 70 public places, 35 quays, 3 islands, 
29 bridges, 11 palaces, 29,500 shops, 500 hotels, 33,341 
houses, 225,000 families, 115 fountains, 38,451 yards of 
sewerage, 28 markets (halles), 17 markets, 1 granary of 
reserve, 12 civil hospitals, 16 establishments for the indi- 
gent, 10 prisons, 22 barracks, 20 arrondissements, 40 
parishes, 3 reformed temples, 5 synagogues, 10 libraries, 
“50 establishments for instruction, 22 academies of learned 
societies, 2 manufactories of tobacco, and a mint capable 
of striking off 1,200,000f, of coined money per dicm. 
'The superficies of Paris is 7,802 hectares (19,505 acres). 
Its population is 1,696,141 inhabitants, including the 
troops in garison. 

M. Guillaume Guizot, the new professor at the Collége 
de France, was prevented by sudden indisposition from 
commencing on Wednesday last his course of lectures on 

Montaigne, and the Moralists of the Sixteenth Cen- 

ry.” A quasi-political demonstration is expected to be 





Prince Christian, of Schleswig- 


made on the occasion of M. Guizot’s first presentation to 
the students. 

| It is said that M. Troplong and Mgr. Darboy have 
| withdrawn from their candidature for the Academy in 
favor of M. Amédée Thierry. 

The privilege of giving the “international concerts ” 
during the Exhibition of 1867 has been granted to M. 
Carvalho, the manager of the Théatre Lyrique. 

The publisher Plon, of Paris, has just published a 
magnificent album, with engravings by M. Danjon, and 
descriptions by M. Florien Pharaon, under the title of 
“Voyage de §8.M. Napoléon III. en Algérie.” 

The reason of the expulsion of M. Rogeard, the author 
of “Les Propos de Labienus,” from Luxembourg is stated 
to be that he was editing a paper the chief object of 
which was “to oppose religious as well as monarchical 
ideas.” 

M. Gounod, it is said, has completed his opera, “ Ro- 
méo et Juliette.” It will probably be produced about 
three months hence. 


The committee of examination having interdicted the 
performance of M. Theodore Barricre’s new piece, “ Mal- 
heur aux Vaincus,” the author has signified his intention 
of appealing to the Emperor. 

A strange paragraph is now going the round of the 
French papers: “ Archeological discoveries are numer- 
ous in the present day. 





An Italian collector, returning 
from Keypt, has brought back the statue of no less a 
| personage than Potiphar’s wife. An inscription on the 
| base leaves no doubt as to its authenticity. 
| are said to be exceedingly ugly.” 


The features 


| Mr. John Jay’s speech in toasting the French Empcror 


| at the grand Thanksgiving banquet int Paris is thought 
| by some Americans to have been somewhat truckling, 
i considering the Emperor's welcome to Confederates, his 
| three appeals to England to join him in an interference 
| favorable to the South, and his invasion of Mexico. 
PERSONAL. 
| 'The following is the text of the address presented to 
| . . ry 
| Dr. Colenso on his arrival at Natal : 
| 
| “My Lorn: It is with singular pleasure that we hail 
| y Eth: . 
}your return to Natal after an absence of three years, 
| during which period your lordship has been engaged in 
the arduous task of combating with prejudices and 
loosening the tenacious hold of medieval traditions. 
We heartily congratulate you on the successful result of 
your sojourn in England, and that you have added one 
more name to the illustrious catalogue of those who 
without fear, and with singleness of heart and honesty 
of purpose, have maintained the inalienable rights of all 
men to exercise their own mental powers, and freely in- 
vestigate all subjects, whether scientific or religious. Let 
us hope, my lord, that although your return may be 
threatened by the powers of that darkness you have 
happily assisted to disperse in the mother country, it will 
be the harbinger of a new era in the land of our adoption, 
and that your example, both moral and intellectual, may 
impel us onward in the fulfillment of our mission. We 
have the honor to be, your lordship’s obedient and hum- 
| ble servants.” 

(Here follow 13 
| increasing.) 

The Bishops of Cape Town, Grahamstown, and the 
Free State had publicly pronounced that to join the com- 
| munion of Dr. Colenso would be to separate from the 
| communion of the Church of England, and reeoommended 
| that the clergy should elect another bishop, the choice to 
| be approved of by the faithful laity. 

Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, and Sir Francis 
Baring, Lord Melbourne’s last Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and first Lord of the Admiralty in 1849, have 
been raised to the peerage. Sir John Romilly will sit in 
the House of Lords as Lord Romilly, and Sir F. Baring’s 
title will be Lord Northbrook. 

Dr. Laurie, the homeopathic physician (author of 
“Domestic Medicine”), is dead. 

The death is also announced of Dr. Murdoch, the Ro- 
man Catholic vicar-apostolic of Western Scotland. 

Robert Browning’s new poem will not appear for a year 
or more. M. D. C. 





signatures, and the number is daily 
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In the pressure before the holidays I omitted to give 
| adequate characterizations of some notable books, and 
;among them Alexander Smith’s “Summer in Skye,” 
from Ticknor & Fields. As far as I know, with the ex- 
ception of a little volume, “Sonnets on the War,” of 
which he shared the paternity with Sydney Dobell, we 
have a Boston imprint on all the volumes which Smith 
has given the press, including his three collections of 
poetry, his two novels (of which the last, “ Miss Oona 
M‘Quarrie,” is just issued), and the present volume with 
Ticknor & Fields’s imprint, and his “ Dreamthorp,” 
published two years ago by Tilton, ‘It is within the 








memory of most how suddenly the English, and for that 
matter the American, public thought they had got a new 
poet of the genuine stamp under the spell of his corus- 
cating verse. His first volume was welcomed with even 
a surfeit of laudation here, and the best of the English 
journals and periodicals assigned him lofty rank, with but 
few exceptions. The popular appreciation was commen- 
surate. Here at least fourteen or fifteen editions followed 
within a year ortwo. He did not push his second volume 
hurriedly before the public, but waited some four years, 
In character it was calculated to sustain his reputation, 
if not to advance it ; it had some qualities of superiority 
to the other. The first fervor in his favor had, however, 
subsided, and criticism showed some reaction ; it magni- 
fied his faults and underrated his amazing power of con 
crete imagery and mastery in forms of figurative expres- 
sion, which were as predominant as ever. Like many a 
second venture which is even superior to its prototype, 
without possessing a very marked advance, it somewhat 
palled. He could have borne the defection of the critics, 
but he lost largely the public sympathy. Then came, 
still four years later, his most sustained effort, “Edwin 
of Deira,” which contained passages of surpassing beauty, 
and single images of alinost perfect symmetry, such, for 
instance, 
‘*\___. He clasped his withered hands 

Fondly upon her head, and bent it back, 

As one might bend a downward-looking flower 

To make its perfect beauty visible, 

Then kissed her mouth and cheek ;”’ 
but the “ Idyls of the King ” were still fresh in our mem- 
ories, and it lost more by the juxtaposition than it could 
make up by its own worth, undeniably great as that was. 
The growing indifference of the public seemed to have 
convinced him that it was useless to attempt more, and 
he acknowledged, in his next bodk, “ Dreamthorp,” that 
he could not surpass Tennyson or Browning, and it were 
wise for him to accept the situation and try the fate of 
prose. He may have remembered how Scott declined a 
contest with Byron, and gave us the Waverley Novels. 
We have since had /is novels, and the present volume of 
description and reflection. I remember, as long ago as 
December, 1859, a paper of his, “In a Skye Bothy,” in 
“ Macmillan’s Magazine,” parts of which are incorporated 
in the present work, and which seems to have been its 
nucleus. Born and bred in Glasgow, knowing “ the trag- 
ic hearts of towns,” as he says, he went to the wilds of 
nature with his senses all alert, but. without losing his 
relish for the picturesque in civilized concourses, His 
descriptions of Edinburgh (where he at present lives, if 
the book does not deceive us, and of Glasgow), are not the 
less charming because they are offset with his vision of 
Hebridean life. “ Edwin of Deira” was produced after 
this experience, and there are some traces of correspond- 
ence in the imagery, and one instance shows us some 
different stages. Thus, in the “ Macmillan ” article, he 
writes of “a cataract of sheep descending a hillside, now 
gathering into a mighty pool, now emptying itself in a 
rapid stream.” In the poem this takes shape in— 

** Foolish and timorous as a plump of sheep 

That shoots this way, now that,” etc. 
and again, inthe “Summer in Skye,” it runs: “ A multi- 
tude of sheep descending a hillside, now outspreading in 
bleating leisure, now huddling together in the haste of 
fear.” I cannot conceive how he weakened the thought 
in this way. The image loses its spontancity and pictur. 
esqueness by the additions of commonplace motives, as 
he subsequently interpreted what bore its own interpre- 
tation at first; and must we accept it as a type of his 
own poetic sequences, weakened .by too much stress, so 
to speak? “A Summer in Skye” is a very readable 
book, pleasanter, perhaps, in snatches than continuously, 
and the few pieces of verse that he has interwoven, 
though comparatively bald in treatment, still show 
his old instinct for poctic expression; but not quite so 
prominently, however, as the prose parts, which are 
doubtless too much impregnated with it to please all. 
There are one or two juveniles since my last enumera- 

tion. Carleton Coffin’s “ Winning his Way” (Ticknor * 
Fields) has nothing garish in externals to attract the 
childish eye, but it is a well-told story of two boys, the 
one mischievous but frank and honest, the other a 
mere rogue without cnnobling qualities. The rebel- 
lion finds them of age for the fight; the one wins rank 
through merit in the Union army, and the other, skulk- 
ing away to Dixie, wins disgrace, of course, in the rebel 
horde. From Walker, Fuller & Co. comes “ Rome,” the 
recent addition by Miss Lander to her “ Spectacle” series, 
doing for that city what she has done for the others, by 
carrying alittle thread of family adventure through it 
and stringing upon it descriptions of the sights and repre. 
sentations of the manners of the people, varied somewhat 
with an occasional story for episodes. The cuts are good 
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specimens of such designing—effective though not deli- 
cate—as is latterly bestowed upon the books for the 
young people. She brings the traveling company back 
to New York, which city, it may be supposed, will be the 
subject of the next volume. From Nichols & Noyes we 
have “ Jamie’s Mittens,” a little story of the growth of 
wool, and the making of it into mittens, with a varied 
range of domestic incidents woven into the tale, told to a 
bright young urchin after he had had his first “snow- 
balling” in this gift of “Auntie’—a pleasant thought 
which might be applied to many another juvenile equip- 
ment by some of the manifold and fertile writers for the 
young. 

I have omitted chronicling, also, the appearance, with 
Gould & Lincoln’s imprint, of a revised and improved edi- 
tion of Dr. Wayland’s “ Elements of Moral Science” —a 
book which, in its old form, acquired a European reputa- 
tion, and is now of some thirty years’ standing. The 
changes—the last of the author's literary labors—consist 
in a modification of some chapters and the rewriting of a 
few others. 

Tcould not pass by with the mere mention I have 
already given it the new edition of Mr. Calvert’s “ Gen- 
tleman,” for a third edition to such a book speaks well 
for the public. It was first issued, two years ago and 
more, by Ticknor & Fields, and now to match their re- 
cent edition of his poems by Dutton & Co., and a book it 
is that will do more for the author’s name than its com- 
panion volume. Mr. Calvert’s prose has higher qualities 
He is not always untrammeled in the 
latter, and not unfrequently obscure ; but his prose comes 
from him lucidly and often with strength. He not un- 
aptly describes himself, in speaking of the class in one of 
its aspects: “The gentleman (who never would have 
been were there not in the heart of humanity a craving 
for the beautiful, what we may term the poetic instinct) 


than his verse. 


asserts his claim by signs of breadth—a breadth which is | 


the result of susceptibility to the beautiful, wrought upon 
by commerce with the world.” His poems showed the 
susceptibility, but not the ease of expressing it, nor the 
loftily endowing it with winged words. The present 
prose treatise covers it all. He feels the essential elements 
of his ideal in all its beauty, manliness, and Christian de- 
votion. He is not tricked into compliance by the garish 
conventional type, that allows the gentleman some moral 
taint. He does not confound the gentlaman with the 
gentect one. A writer in the Saturday Review afew years 
ago permitted the polished, courtly, cultured libertine to 
sit for his portrait, and hung him up in the gallery of that 
journal’s delineations under this desecrated title. Haz- 
litt, in his essay on “ The Look of a Gentleman,” does not 
free himself from the debasing influence of this compla- 
cent type, as it is lightly bandied about in Parliament or at 
the clubs. These same broadcloth gentry will laugh at the 
portrait of their tailor, displayed upon the exhibition walls 
under the anonym of “a gentleman,” or at the “ladies 
and gentlemen” that pass out to supper at a hackman’s 
ball, without a suspicion of their pretensions being as 
inadequately founded as those of the others. The true 
gentleman, as Mr. Calvert portrays him, is aman of heart 
and soul, with all the graces of culture and manners 
superadded—quite a different personage from the con- 
ventional “ gentleman,” who, as Hazlitt puts it, may not 
lie, but may murder ; may forge, but may not pilfer. Mr. 
Calvert’s book is a protest against such a theft of “the 
grand old name of gentleman,” and, I repeat, it is gratify- 
ing to note such success as is meted out to it. 

The publication of Mr, Wells’s valuable volumes (Little, 
Brown & Co.) on the life of Samuel Adams, has let ug 
know something of the vicissitudes that valuable histor- 
ical materials are allowed to undergo, apprising us of the 
hazards a reputation may depend upon, even in the keep- 
ing of those to whom it should be most dear. It was 
Governor Adams’s lot to be the executive of this common- 
wealth at a time when, as Mr. Wells says, near the close 
of the last century, partisan strife assumed a bitterness 
scarcely paralleled in any country; and, at his death, 
a base political rancor almost polluted his obsequies. 
It was, manifestly, no time then to calmly estimate his 
character, or to teach the popular mind the elements of 
his greatness. His splendid and adroit services in fash- 
ioning the young republic seemed to be entirely forgotten 
in the passion of the hour. He left, however, an immense 
mass of MSS., and, necessarily, priceless for the elucida- 
tion of the great revolution of which he had been the 
Corypheus. It is represented that at this time (1804) 
trunks and boxes were filled, and shelves around the 
walls of a garret were piled high, with letters and docu- 
ments, many of them in his handwriting. Such was the 
material handed over, by his executors, to Benjamin 
Austin, who was intending to write the life of the patriot. 
The project lagged, and, finally, the papers passed into 
Other and various hands successively, and were thought- 





lessly exposed to ravages. Descendants of his corre- | facturing firms of the fine old cathedral city of Worcester, 
spondents picked out their ancestors’ letters ; autograph- | She was in her teens when she married Mr. H. Wood, en. 
hunters cut here and there; children rummaged them | gaged largely in the shipping trade. She began to write 
destructively; and servants even lighted their fires with | for the magazines (“New Monthly” and “ Bentley’s Mis- 
these most valuable memorials of our history. Further- | cellany”) about eleven years ago, contributing short sto- 
more, Mr. Wells says, there is reason to believe persons | ries. The Scottish Temperance League having offered a 
interested in the suppression of sundry letters found oc- | prize of $500 for the best tale illustrating the good effects 
casion to purloin such. All this while, during the in-| of temperance, she wrote “ Danesbury House,” which was 
terval that vandals were destroying the evidences of his | declared successful, was published as a small single vol- 
labors, there was, as John Adams said in 1819, a system-| ume in London, and was republished in New York by 
atic course pursued, and had been for thirty years, to run | Harper Brothers. About this time Peterson & Deacon, 
down the man whose merits and services and sacrifices | then proprietors of the Saturday Evening Post, engaged 
and sufferings were beyond calculation. It was just be- | Mrs. Wood to write a serial novel for them in that paper, 
fore this opinion was expressed (1815) that Adams’s | paying her liberally, and hence she was better known on 
grandson, Samuel Adams Wells, was aroused to the im- | this side of the Atlantic when she became famous than in 
portance of preserving such of these MSS., ete., as could | her own country. Her first novel of any importance was 
be got together, and set about writing his life. We had | ‘“ East Lynne,” now so well known not only as a striking 
proceeded down to 1777, and a few chapters had been | work of fiction, but by the numerous dramatic adapta- 
printed, when death put an end to his labors, and | tions of it made for sensational actresses. This book, 
then, not long afterwards, the whole collection passed | published by Mr. R. Bentley, New Burlington Street, Lon- 
into Mr. Bancroft’s hands. That gentleman lad | don (it is said on a guarantee given to him against loss if 
made the necessary use of them in his history, ma-| it did not sell), went off slowly enough until there ap 
terially fashioning the permanent estimate of Adams | peared a long laudatory review of it in the Z7imes—all the 
by the light he drew from them ; and they were likewise | more favorable because that great journal rarely conde- 
used with Mr. B.’s permission by Mr. Frothingham in his | scends to notice works of fiction. From that hour she 
recent “ Life of Warren.” It became evident to Mr. Ban- | was famous, and has produced a couple of novels or so 
croft that the prosecution of his history would so entirely | every year since, with little if any abatement of her pop- 
engross his time in the future that he could never under- | wlarity—running parallel, as it were, to that wonderfully 
take to recount the story of the American Revolution | prolific Miss Braddon, who, however, is a twelve years her 
again with Adams for a central point, as a life of him | junior. 
would demand, nor to continue the story of his subsequent | Were the second volume of Dr. 8. A. Allibone’s great 
services, and so he yielded to the desires of the patriot’s | “ Dictionary of British and American Authors” in print, 
great-grandson, the present biographer, to accomplish the | there would not be any need of my telling your readers who 
necessary task, who has followed it out under Mr. B.’s! Mrs. Henry Wood is. 
eye in a large measure. 

Besides this personal material there was, of course, 











However, it may be taken as some. 
thing closely approximating to certuinty that this volume, 
completing one of the most wonderful books of the time, 
much other matter to be gone over in records, newspa- | —the most wonderful when it is c« msidered that one head 
pers, and pamphlets here and abroad. Interviews with | and hand alone have produced it—will be published be 
cotemporaries of the patriots, of course very aged men, | fore the present year has closed. It will be issued by Mr, 
failed to assist him much. The result is the three sightly | George W. Childs, as the preceding volume was.. It may 
octavos now given to the world ; and, in issuing them just be safely predicted that, when the second volume ap 
at this juncture, the author felicitates himself on its being | pears, a great demand for the first will be revived—for 
just at the commencement of the great centennials of the | book-men like works in their entirety. 

Revolution and coincident with the suppression of a great| Mr. Childs, who is proprietor of the Public Ledger, the 
rebellion designed to overthrow the heritage so labored | Home Weekly, and the American Literary Gazette and 
for by Adams and his compeers. Having thus traced the | Publishers’ Cireular, has not abandoned his book-publish 
history of a work so important to a knowledge of our his- | ing business, as you may see, but will bring out, in Feb. 
tory, I must defer to another time to speak of its charac- | ruary, the first volume of a splendid book, letter-press 


ter in detail. w. {and illustrations by Benson J. Lossing, entitled a “ Picto- 
ae See ea aa ' rial History of the Civil War.’ This volume will give 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| the political and military history of the United States 
PHILADELPHIA, January 8, 1866. 


from the beginning of secession down to the close of the 

THE publishers here are doing little, though presses | Congressional session in the summer of 1861, and the disas- 
groan and book-binders labor in the production of school- | trousresult of the battle of Bull Run, in July, 1861, It will 
books, the demand for which, not only in our own , contain 400 engravings, illustrative of the vast national 


i state, but in the West and South, has become very great. | subject, including 150 portraits of eminent men on both 


In many instances within my own knowledge, publishers | sides, views, battle-scenes, maps, autographs, ete. The size 
who, at the commencement of the late civil war, were owed | will be very large octavo, with about 600 pages to each vol 
money in the South, and had hopelessly written off the ume. The engravings are on steel and wood. A second 
amount to the debit side of the profit-and-loss account, have | volume will follow as soon as practicable, and a third, 
been agreeably surprised by receiving recent remittances— | which will conclude this history, will contain biographi- 
some in full, some on account, and mostly with an offer | cal sketches, in eyclopedia form, of all the prominent 
(which no one here has accepted) to pay interest on the | actors in the war, loyal and disloyal, of both sexes and in 
debt. As might be expected, this honorable conduct has | every condition in life. This portion of the work will be 
given “the trade” here renewed reliance upon their former | illustrated chiefly by fac-similes of the signatures of a 
customers, and renewed credit has been given. In Charles. | large portion of the persons named. 


ton, Savannah, New Orleans, and Mobile, there already are | an elaborate analytical index. 


It will also contain 
The entire work will con- 
more books sold, and more persons in business to sell tain over two thousand illustrations, and, from the speci- 
them, than before the war. It looks well, too, that the | mens which have been circulated among the trade and 
demand for educational works for the South is far in ex- | agents, these will rank among Mr. Lossing’s most suc 
cess of that for general literature. TT. B. Peterson & | cessful productions. He commenced his labors on this 
Brothers, who have established a monopoly in the works | “ Pictorial History of the Civil War” nearly five years 
of fiction of which Mrs. Henry Wood is the author (by | ago. 

virtue of paying her liberally for early proof-sheets and The “ Philadelphia Photographer,” edited by Edward 
manuscripts), have another new novel of hers in the press. | L. Wilson, is one of our class-publications of which we 
It will be called “St. Martin’s Eve,” and is of considera- | are rather proud, because it is well written, well conduct- 
ble length—the accustomed English three-volumes re-| ed, handsomely printed, and photographically illustrated. 
produced here in a single octavo. However, this is nota This month’s issue, beginning the third annual volume, 
reproduction, for it has not yet been published, nor even | has a remarkable illustration, being a portrait-photograph 
announced, in England. The Petersons have received | (four full-length figures, making what is known among 
several of her works in this mode—I recollect the “ Earl’s | printers as a “ conversation piece”), wholly executed by 
Daughters” and “ Mildred Arkell” as having been thus | aid of magnesium light. If any were skeptical as to the 
published in Philadelphia long before they appeared in | feasibility of making “sun-pictures ” after dark by artifi 

London. For the information of those who like to know | cial light, this proof must satisfy him. The negative was 
everything about every one, permit me to state that Mrs, | made in a parlor without any particular arrangement of 
Wood, who is now about forty-five years old, is a Worces- | accessories, and the gaslight, burning in the chandelier, 
tershire lady, and the daughter of a glove-maker—the two | was made to throw its shadow upon the wall, eclipsed 
latter facts being evident from passages and incidents in| by the greater light, but helping to make the picture 
some of her books, which indicate them to all readers | look more like an evening parlor scene. The grouping 
familiar with the “garden of England,” as the county of | represents two ladies and a gentleman seated at a table, 
Worcester is usually called. She is the eldest daughter of | looking over a photograph album, and Mr. Wilson, who 
Mr. Thomas Price, a gentleman of much literary culture | stands up, sharing in the inspection. A very interesting 











and taste, who was head of one of the principal glove-manu-! paper, ‘‘Magnesium Light, and how to photograph 
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with it,” clearly explains the modus operandi, and ex- | to be sold. Whether a sale has yet been effected or not | party returning to the castle after the sports of the chase 


plains how the published magnesium photograph, though 
very good, might have been better. The demand for the | 
number of the “ Photographer” containing this specimen | 
has been unusually great. 

An amusing unrehearsed stage effect occurred at our 
Academy of Music, on Wednesday evening. Donizetti’s 
opera of “Il Poliuto” was performed, and Signora C. 
Zucchi took the part of Pauline. A solo which she gave 
in the first act “drew down the house,” and was vehement- 
ly encored—acall to which Zucchi cheerfully responded. 
She had scarcely retired, after singing the solo a second 
time, when there arose a new tumult—an uproar of fresh 
applause. This soon brought back the prima donna, who, 
all smiles and thanks, went on curtseying at the foot- 
lights. Apparently no one minded fer, and she stood 
surprised for a few seconds, when she saw how matters 
were, and glided off unnoticed. The fact was that, just 
when the lady was finishing her song a second time, 
General U. 8. Grant, who had come in a little late, 
accompanied by his wife and some friends, quictly took 
his seat, and was recognized by the audience, whose 
applause, coming at the precise moment it did, Signora 
Zucchi mistook as intended for herself, and hence “ a con- 
catenation accordingly.” This little scene did not occupy 





a minute, but highly amused the audience. R.S. M. 
CINCINNATI. 
CINCINNATI, January 6, 1866. 
LIBRARIES. 


THE Ohio Legislature passed an act in the year 1853 
making provision for the establishment of a library in 
each school district of the state. According to the re- 
quirements of this law, a small tax was imposed for the 
purpose of raising funds for the purchase of books. After 
being in operation a few years, the clause authorizing 
taxation was suspended for a time, and then again re- 
sumed, continuing in force for two years longer, at the 
end of which time the law pertaining to libraries was 
finally repealed. The people of Cincinnati, instead of 
forming nineteen small and scattered collections in the 
various districts of the city, obtained permission to em- 
ploy their share of the library fund in founding what is 
now called the Public Library. The first installment of 


I am unable to say. The Mercantile Library Reading- 
Room is a place of very general resort. It is supplied | 
with 100 magazines and 150 newspapers. 

The Cincinnati Theological and Religious Library, 
though of very recent origin, is already an institution of 
which its enterprising founders may well be proud. It 
was established through the agency of a small body of 
men of various religious denominations, including the 
extremes of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Thesemen each 
subscribing from $20 to $2,500, raised a fund of something 
near $12,000. which was devoted to the purchase of 
books and the fitting up of a fine room on Fourth Street, 
near Walnut. It is the aim of those interested in the 
matter eventually to collect ail the really important 
works on theology and its cognate sciences, and ali the 
first-class religious publications that it is possible to ob- 


tain. It is estimated that this will comprise some 250,000 
volumes. The leading features of the Theological 


Library, at present, are the number and character of its 
periodicals, obtained regularly from all parts of the 
printing world. It isno exaggeration to say that another 
so excellent a collection of publications, of their special 
class, is not to be found—not even in Germany. 

In this connection I may appropriately mention the 
library of ‘Lane Theological Seminary,” at Walnut 
Hills, a suburb of Cincinnati. The Seminary Library is, 
properly speaking, notable as a selection rather than as a 
collection. The basis of it was laid thirty years ago by 
Professor Stowe, who, with much pains, got together a 
number of choice works, relating principally to the 
Churzh fathers, the reformers, evangelical divinity, and 
Scripture interpretation. 

During the past year the sum of $10,000, donated 
by the Rev. Wm. Van Vleck, of this city, has been judi- 
ciously expended upon the library by President Day, who 
visited Great Britain, France, Germany, and Holland for 
the purpose of procuring the best books that have been 
published on theological and religious subjects within the 
last thirty years. 

The Cincinnati Law Library is the fullest and best col- 
lection of its kind in the western states. It occupies 
elegant rooms, well carpeted and nicely furnished, in the 
Hamilton County court-house. On its shelves are to be 











books was purchased in 1856. It consisted of 1,500 
volumes. Shortly afterwards the collection of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, numbering 6,000 volumes, was added. 
A donation of several hundred select volumes was also 
made by Mr. E. M. Shield. These are deposited by them- 
selves, and known as the “ Shield Contribution.” Another 
important addition consisted of the library of the New 
England Historical Society. Subsequent to the repeal of 
the library law the Public Library has not increased 
much in size. It contains at present over 20,000 volumes, 
most of which are really valuable standard works ; some 
are rare and costly. 

The library occupies rooms in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
S.W. corner of Sixth and Vine Streets, the main entrance 
being on Sixth Street. A pleasant reading-room is at- 
tached. This library is under the control of the City 
School Board. It is open from eight in the morning till 
ten at night. Any citizen whose name and residence are 
recorded upon its register is entitled to the free use of its 
books and papers. Nearly 15,000 names are now on the 
register, and the total annual circulation, according to 
the last report of the head librarian, Mr. N. Peabody 
Poor, was more than 80,000. 

The Young Men’s Mercantile Library is deposited in 
the Cincinnati College building, on Walnut Street, be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth. It was begun in 1835, with 
only 760 volumes, but now contains about 24,000, having 
an average monthly circulation of 1,500. It is managed 
by an association of which only those engaged in mer- 
cantile life are active or voting members. Any resident, 
however, may obtain the privilege of the library upon 
the payment of five dollars per annum. 
active members is over 1,500. The president for the 
current year is Adolph Wood. The librarian, Mr. James 
G. Barnwell, a man of judgment and experience, has 
just returned from Europe to resume his duties, which 
have been discharged for the last six months very accept- 
ably by Mr. H. F. Kennedy, of Philadelphia. The apart- 
ments of the Mercantile Library are neat, quiet, and 
attractive. They are adorned by a few works of art, 
among which are a bust of Washington, by Powers ; 
one of Harrison, by Clevenger; and a beautiful statue 
representing Silence, executed in Rome, by J. Mozier. 


Until recently the somewhat celebrated Christy cabi- | 


net of shells and minerals was here to be seen. But as 
this beautiful collection was found to be, in the language 
of the library directors, “ productive of no tangible bene- 
fit,” it was shipped to Messrs. Triibner & Co., London, 





The number of 


found copies of all the statutes and legal reports of the 
; United States, and the most important documents of a 
| similar nature published in the British islands and on 
\the continent. Besides these are such reference books as 
are usually found in a large law library. <A catalogue of 
all these works is now in the printer’s hands. 
| 'The Catholics of Cincinnati have two public libraries 
| of considerable size and value, one at the Catholic Insti- 
| tute, Vine Street, and the other at St. Xavier's College. 
| There are at least half a score of German public libra- 
| ries here, the most noteworthy of which are that of the 
Miinnerchor Society, that of the Working-men’s Union, 
| and that of the Turners’ Association. 
| Of our private libraries little can be said. Few or 
| none of them are of sufficient interest to warrant a 
special mention, at least so far as my knowledge goes. 
| Of course, there are persons of means and literary cul- 





, ture here who are collecting books, each according to his 
| own tastes and knowledge. 

| yet to be greatly influenced by bibliomania. We are too 
unsettled to think of permanent book-shelves, and too 


| But Cincinnati is too young 
| busy to read much. W. H. V. 








ART NOTES. 

To the perambulator of metropolitan highways, the 
window picture-galleries offer by no means the smallest 
attraction afforded by the city shows. Looking in at 
| Snedicor’s window, Broadway, near Ninth Street, a few 
| days ago, we saw there a large and very fine landscape 
| by Jervis McEntee, the title of which, we believe, is 
| “October.” Less drear in its aspects than the scenes of 
' later fall, which this artist so well knows how to depict, 
lit’ is quite equal to the best of his previous efforts, as 
well for feeling as for truth of execution and variety of 
| detail. There isa fine October atmosphere pervading 
!the whole of this forest scene—an atmosphere that 
' seems reflective, to some extent, of the mellow rust that 
| has fallen upon leaf and herbage around. 
| Inthe gallery of Mr. Snedicor’s establishment there 
| are on view, just ndw, several pictures worthy of note— 
| some foreign, some by our own artists. That entitled the 

Olden Time—Evening,” by J. F. Cropsey, is a work of 
| more than ordinary merit. It is a representation of 
ancient castle and hamlet, shadowed in the twilight, with 
the moon just rising over the dark blue sea. In the fore- 
ground there is a procession of courtly personages—a 





| «6 


—knights, ladies, followers, dogs, and horses, all reminding 
one forcibly of a chapter in some old-time story from the 
pen of Walter Scott. 

The weird conceptions of Alfred Fredericks are such as 
Will-o’-the-Wisp himself might paint if that fickle spirit 
would only leave off his wandering and settle down to 
steady work. In Snedicor’s gallery there is now on view 
one of those pieces of sorcery, embodying an idea of 
somewhat Ariel character. The fairy harp “ By the sad 
sea waves” is very spiritual, but the expression of the 
mundane form is rather melodramatic and overstrained, 
In the same gallery, S. Colman has a large and careful- 
ly painted picture of the Alhambra, in which the piles of 
massive architecture are given with very good effect, 
Throughout the picture, generally, there is too great a 
predominance of drab—a remark which applies equally 
to more than one of Mr. Colman’s works seen by us, and 
which were excellent in other respects. 

Here, also, we saw a very curious production by Troy- 
on, who has a certain reputation as a painter of land- 
scapes with cattle. The picture to which we allude is a 
small one, which may be described as belonging to the 
anti-Pre-Raphaelite school of art. It represents a flock of 
geese disturbed by a dog of the sporting kind, who 
“ points” his geese, steadily, instead of rushing in upon 
them. There is an attempt in this picture to produce 
a great deal of effect by throwing on a large quantity of 
paint. It is an affectation which we have observed in 
other workers besides Troyon. A painter, when he 
takes to laying on his colors with a trowel, instead of 
with a brush, is not generally very successful. 

At No. 845 Broadway, Messrs. Miner & Somerville have 
opened a gallery of paintings for private sale—admission 
free. Among the most noteworthy pictures seen by us on 
visiting this collection, a few days ago, there is a 
good one by Robbe, of Brussels, whose cattle-pieces have 
previously found their way to this country, and into the 
permanent collections of some of our wealthy connois- 
seurs. The picture to which we now refer is one of 
which sheep and landscape are the components. It isa 
firmly-painted picture, somewhat in the manner of Ver- 
boeckhoven, but with a better feeling in the landscape 
than is usually displayed by the latter artist. 

“The Little Cheat,’ by Theodore Gerard—also a Brus- 
sels artist—is a pleasant little domestic scene of an arch- 
looking little boy, who is measuring hight with a small 
girl, and taking every advantage to secure the credit of 
superior stature to himself. There is fine color in this pic- 
ture, but in execution it is somewhat hard. 


The same painter has another picture of domestic life, 
in which the expression of the several characters is excel- 
lently rendered. It is entitled “The Last Spoonful,” and 
only needs the mellowing hand of time to make it a very 
charming work. j 

The principal work from the English school is a large pic- 
ture by W.W. Morris, of London, a few specimens of whose 
work we have previously seen in our New York galleries. 
This one represents a scene in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and is much in the manner of Ansdell, though the ex- 
pression and texture of the deer-hounds are by no means 
rendered with the skill of that master. The purplish, 
vanishing hues of the mountain heather are very true to 
the nature that reigns among the hill countries beyond 
the sea. 

A worse drawn and painted horse we have seldom seen 
than one by Verboeckhoven in the piece entitled “ Land- 
scape—Horse and Chickens.” There is an “ Interior of 
Stable, with Sheep,” by the same artist, which is enti- 
tled to a good deal of praise. The peep of landscape seen 
through the stable-door is unusually good for Verboeck- 
hoven. 

Brussels appears to be coming out strong with pictures 
for “our side.” Alexander Van Hamme, of that city, has 
a painting of a vegetable market, with figures, in which 
there is a great deal of expression and crispness of touch. 
There are several winter scenes, with figures, in this col- 
lection, by different hands, mostly of the Dutch and Flein- 
ish schools. They are all nearly of the same stamp, with 
a quaint old chateau and a pond, and snow painted with 
a blackness of shadows that may be Dutch, but certainly 
is not representative of our native American article. 

“The Canary Fancier,” by David Coe, of Antwerp, dis- 
plays acertain amount of heavy Dutch humor. The old 
gentleman who owns the canary isengaged, with his back 
to the cage, in blowing the husk away from some bird- 
seed. Meantime the other “fancier”—a brindled cat— 
has got hold of the canary and is making off through the 
window with it. 

Connoisseurs should not neglect to visit the Somerville 
gallery, further mention of which our space prevents us 








from making at present. 
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MESSRS. SUMNER AND STEVENS. 

((HAELES SUMNER, the protagonist of the ex- 

treme wing of the republican party in the Senate, 
and Thaddeus Stevens, who marshals its forces in 
the House, resemble each other in position, principles, 
and the peculiar ferocity of their party spirit more 
than in the general lineaments of their mental and 
personal characters. The partisan rancor which is 
common to both strikes its root into different moral 
soils. Both are egotists; but Sumner’s is the egotism 
of vanity, Stevens’s of contemptuous pride, which is a 
stronger and more self-subsistent quality. Sumner is 
a scholar, secking in literary research materials for 
personal display, having more of a showy charlatan- 
ism than of scholarlike exactness; Stevens has none 
of the foibles ofa pedant, and is so little of a reader 
that he last winter drew upon himsclf volleys of de- 
rision bya motion which betrayed total ignorance of 
the present state of financial science, although he was 
at the head of a committee having that class of sub- 
jects specially in charge. As parliamentary debaters 
these men are as great a contrast to each other as in 
all other minor respects. Sumner’s speeches smell of 
the lamp ; he cannot speak with effect without elab- 
orate preparation. Stevens trusts to his natural read- 
iness; he deals his most effective thrusts at points 
which his adversary leaves at that moment exposed. 
Sumner’s speaking is ornate and pretentious; Stevens’s 
pertinent and caustic. Sumner has no capacity as a 
tactician ; his mind has too little alertness, and his 
habit of looking at things through the medium of 
books unfits him for seeing what is close to his nose 
without his spectacles. Stevens has a quick eye for 
all the circumstances which attend the progress of a 
measure through the House ; by an adroit motion, 
an apt retort, a skillful evasion, an adroit amendment, 
or a division of the question, he will often aid or ob- 
struct a bill more in three minutes than Sumner could 
in a three hours’ speech which had cost him three 
weeks’ preparation. If we follow them to their homes 
and inquire into their ordinary habits, we find the 
one a delver in libraries, without capacity to acquire 
property or even to support a family; the othera 


admired for magnaminity or chivalry, it is probable 
that their acrimony may be rendered more persist- 
ent by their individual grievances. A generous 
juries of others; but not in covertly avenging their 
own under the guise of philanthropy or public 
spirit. 


their want of mental balance. Sound judgment 
results from a patient survey of all sides of a question, 
and the careful weighing of conflicting considerations. 
A pedant who reads, not to weigh and consider, but 
to gather materials for display, is quite as likely to 
go wrong as a contemner of learning who docs not 
read at all. -Both Mr. Sumner and Mr. Stevens hold 
the narrowest views of the narrowest men in their 
party. Any man inspired with intense malignity to- 
wards the South would casily reach their opinions, 
no matter how feeble or confused his intellect. Mr. 
Sumner lends his learning, and Mr. Stevens his 
shrewdness, to the advocacy of views which it re- 
quired neither learning nor shrewdness, but only 
hatred and bigotry, to form. To humiliate the 
Southern people, confiscate their property, strip them 
of political privileges, and make their late slaves 
their equals, is a policy which the meanest intelléct 
was competent to devise, provided that intellect was 
inspired by intense malignity. Nothing is easier 
than to drift forward on a strong current of passion. 
And when men can gratify the worst feelings of 
human nature under the mask of public virtue, pleas- 
ing themselves with the idea that hatred of their 
countrymen is compassion for an oppressed race, they 
satisfy their craving for reputation at a much smaller 
cost than if they were, at every step, to constlt their 
reason or conscience, in a laborious inquiry after 
truth and right, 

Whenever the negro question is taken out of poli- 
tics, Mr. Sumner will sink into insignificance. Asa 
scholar, he has produced no original work; as a 
statesman, he has broached no important measure ; as 
a political leader, he has no gift for acquiring ascend- 
ency over other minds. His natural employment 
is literary research, and the repetition, in smooth or 
stilted phrases, of the thoughts of abler minds. He 
has judgment enough to see that the abolition of 
slavery is one of the great achievements of recent 
times, and he has the ambition to figure in history as 
the leading apostle of this worthy cause. He hopes 
to be remembered as a Clarkson or a Wilberforce. 
But, conscious that he has no solid claim to such a 
distinction, he seeks to make up in extravagance 
what he lacks in merit; just as in his other character 
of a literary man he tries to conceal poverty of ori- 
ginal thought by tricks of style and a parade of eru- 
dition. 

Mr. Stevens is a haughty, disappointed spirit, self- 
sufficient and impracticable, who feels that his suc- 
cess in public life has not been equal to his abilities ; 











shrewd and somewhat imperious man of business, 
succeeding in the mahagement of large private un- 
dertakings. When we look at the men, the first 
glance shows that Sumner studies his toilet with the 
solicitude of a petit maiire, while Stevens dresses with 
the careless decency which befitsa man occupied with 
more important business than self-contemplation. 
Tlow does it happen that men so different in 
their moral and intellectual physiognomy are the ex- 
ponents, in the two Houses of Congress, of the same 
set of ideas? Party passions aside, there are no two 
men in public life who would be less disposed to 
seck cach other's society, or to sympathize in cach 
other’s mental habits, There ought to exist between 
them the mutual repulsion of haughtiness and 
vanity, of mother-wit and pedantry, of business 
habits and bookishness. Both Lave suffered private 
injuries from the South; but a common sentiment of 
vengeance does not explainthe phenomenon. Effects 
do not precede their causes. It was because Mr. 
Summer had shown great extravagance in vituperating 
the South that he was assaulted in the Senate cham- 
ber; and Mr. Stevens’s iron mills were burnt by the 
rebel troops on account of the reputation he had 
previously acquired. Magnanimous and chivalrous 
men would be inclined to act with moderation in a 
public course liable to the imputation of private 
motives; but as neither of these men has eyer been 





and, with a touch of eccentricity and scorn, and the 
peevishness of old age, he wishes to wreak upon some- 
body the pent-up passions of a lifetime. 

The prominence of these gentlemen in the public 
eye is no measure of their political importance. 
Since the close of the war the passions it kindled are 
gradually subsiding ; and with the settlement, on the 
basis of justice and moderation, of the questions that 
remain, these men of irregular passions and ill- 
balanced judgments will sink into merited ob- 
scurity. 


PUFFS OF PASTE-POTS. 


F the American people care to behold an example 

of the degrading system of puffery which in so 
marked a degree characterizes the press of this 
country, we beg to call their attention to the general 
laudation of a production of « paste-pot and a pair 
of scissors which las just made its appearance 
with the imprint of a leading publishing house in 
Boston. The hebdomadal in question is only a re- 
print of articles that have appeared in English 
periodicals, and for which its publishers pay nothing. 
It is simply another “Littell’s Living Age,” or a 
weekly edition of the “ Eclectic Magazine.” The 
literary material being stolen outright, all the capital 











required to get up this periodical is the price of a 


character appears to advantage in avenging the in- | 


These gentlemen haye a point of resemblance in | 
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| pair of shears and a durable paste-pot, together with 
ithe cost of printing and advertising. It neither 
encourages American literature (for American writers 
are not employed), nor gives expression to American 
thought, since the articles it contains are written by 
Englishmen for Englishmen ; besides, it does positive 
|injury to American letters by usurping in many 
households the place of native publications which 
pay native writers and discuss topics of interest to 
our own countrymen, and from an American stand- 
point. The New York 7ribune, noted for its ardent and 
persistent advocacy of the doctrine of protection to 
home-industry, gave a most fulsome puff of this 
hebdomadal, characterizing it as a “ praiseworthy 
literary enterprise.” This is a much warmer welcome 
than it has ever given to any American weekly, such 
as the Nation, for instance, which is certainly a 
creditable expounder of the political opinions adyo- 
eated daily in the columns of the Zvrilune. The 
Evening Post of this city, edited by the first of American 
poets, whose chief assistant is a historian, who, if he 
depended upon the sale of his writings for a living, 
would be compelled to reside in an almshouse, emits 
most extravagant adulations of this product of scis- 
sors and paste. These two newspapers devote more 
attention to literary matters than any of their co- 
temporaries in this city, and claim in a special man- 
ner to represent the interests of American literature ; 
and they should be the last to put ad nauseam a crea- 
tion of a paste-pot. 

The publishers of this new weekly have deserved 
wellof the American public in the past for their efforts 
to encourage American authors, and merit the success 
which has attended those efforts. The “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” is a credit to our periodical literature. As 
a general thing it is filled with the writings of native 
authors, and discusses topics of interest to the 
American public. 
Folks.” The material of both is paid for, and the 
money thus expended goes towards maintaining 


The same is true of “Our Young 


among us a class of pleasant essay and story writers, 
But the hebdomadal in question is an insult to the 
public as well as # positive injustice to the foreign 
writers whose productions are cribbed without so 
much as saying “by your leave.” We have no ob- 
jection to urge against this periodical which will not 
hold against other publications of a similar character 
with which the country has been overrun for some 
time past, our point being that each and all of them 
should be sternly and relentlessly discountenanced, 
The Albion, “ Littell’s Living Age,” and the * Eclee- 
tic” belong to this class, though the first of these 
can plead that it does contain some original matier 
written here and honestly paid for, There is, besides, 
a large number of weekly papers, published in this 
and other leading citics in the country, which devote 
a portion of their space to reprints from foreign peri- 
odicals, but the remainder is filled with original mat- 
ter. Poor as is much of the stull to which they give 











currency, they do more for American literature than 
this new weekly and its prototypes. They are more 
truly national, and as such more deserving of patron- 
age, than any of the periodicals which contain noth- 
ing but foreign articles for which not one cent is 
paid, either to the authors or original publishers, 
and, as compared with their new competitor, they are 
much more enterprising, for nearly every article in 
the latter has appeared previously in other weekly 
journals in this city. 

It is time that the American public took a stand on 
this matter and refused point-blank to encourage any 
and all literary enterprises that are solely reprints 
from foreign periodicals, Those who wish to read 
the English weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlics 
should either buy them, and thus encourage their pub- 





lishers and writers, or attach themselves to some good 


| library that is supplied with them. Devoted as we 


are to the literature of our native land, we should 
counsel, in the interest of that literature, the patron- 
age of the “Cornhill Magazine,” “ Argosy,” ‘ Shil- 
ling Magazine,” “Saturday Review,” “ Spectator,” 
and other British periodicals in preference to the 
paste-pot productions which are now asking for sup- 
port. These latter, so far as relates to encouraging 
the cause of letters in America, are not half so de- 
serving of patronage as publications like the Home 
Journal, Home Weekly, Leader, Saturday Evening Ga- 
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papers which pay for all or the greater portion of the 
articles admitted into their columns. 

American periodical literature has nothing to fear 
from honorable competition with that of any foreign 
country. As yet it is not what it might be, nor what 
it ought to be; but it improves every year. Never 
was there a time when there were so many good 
weeklies and monthlies as there are to-day. There 
are miny that pander to an uneducated taste, but, 
for all that, there are more than there ever have been 
which appeal to men and women of cultivation and 
refinement. Meanwhile the popular taste is advanc- 
ing, and this, in turn, acts asa stimulant to publishers 
and writers. As a people we have a very marked in- 
dividuality, which is sure to manifest itself in our 
literature. What is most needed now is cncourage- 
ment and wholesome criticism; and a periodical 
which will strive to encourage every honest effort to 
add something of value to the literature of the coun- 
try, while criticising such efforts severely, perhaps, 
but fairly, will do more for the interest of American 
letters and deserve better of the American people 
than a thousand productions of the scissors and paste- 
pot, such as that which has just made its appearance 
amid the pufis of a prostituted press. 


WHY NOT PRIZE MONEY FOR THE ARMY ? 
rill Navy Department has finally distributed a 

very large sum of money among the oflicers of 
the navy under and by virtue of a system euphoni- 
ously called “ prize money.” Rear-Admiral Farragut, 
who did so much hard fighting, receives $55,433, 
while Admiral Lee is awarded $99,456; Admirals 
D. D. Porter and Dupont are given $90,348 and 
$58,476 respectively ; $54,431 are assigned to Com- 
mander Alway, and Lieutenant Cushing, whose name 
is a houschold word, receives $16,100, Captains and 
lieutenants have found cruising after blockade-run- 





ners more profitable than speculating on “Change; and 
Jack, who sweeps the decks and mans the guns, has, | 
ere this, handed his tickets in the marine lottery to 
the land-sharks of the great cities. The navy has| 
had a “ prosperous season,” and while it is counting 
up the dollars on the final settlement, we likewise | 
must count up the advantages to the nation of this | 
somewhat peculiar system of reward. The navy is 
paid as liberally as the army, and, in time of war, 





better paid, as it is not subject to those individual 
losses and expenses incident to marches, battles, and 
sudden changes of position, It is better paid than 
any navy in the world. We do not raise here the 
issue whether it is sufliciently compensated, because 








that issue is one it seeks in common with the army; 
but we do ask the question, whether a body of men, 
receiving pay sufficient to induce an excessive nun. | 
her of men to unite with them, should receive large 
sums, by way of extra pay, for doing that which the 
army and all other national oilicers and servants are | 
It is the | 
theory of our government that all matters be done 
by virtue of some principle, and it is impossible to 


required to do without extra compensation. 


sugvest any just principle which should divide off 
the public service into two classes, the one receiving 
adequate pay, and the other receiving not only ade- 
quate but extraordinary pay for performing a simple 





| stirring appeal to freemen to come to the rescue, and an 


| diplomacy of Europe” 





duty. Why should) Dahlgren or Dupont, leading a 
comfortable though monotonous life in ithe road- 
stends of Charleston, reccive several extra thousand 
dollars for capturing an enemy's ships, not to do 
which would drive them from the service, and Grant 
and Sherman capture towns, cities, and property of 
immense value without receiving a cent for so déing 
beyond fixed salaries ? 

The statement of the case carries the argument 
with it. 
method of compensation is susceptible of but one ex- 


The extraordinary injustice of this one-sided 


planation: that in past times the captors on the sea 
divided the spoils they took, and captors on land 
sacked the cities and divided the riches they found, 
but that a more enlightened civilization so reformed 
the rules of warfare that armies were no longer al- 
lowed to appropriate individual property, while 
navies were suffered to continue the good old remun- 
crative system, Combining war with trade is certain- 
ly an economic and desirable pursuit, Our great 
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naval captains must surely take pride in laying in a 
stoek of ledgers, journals, and cash-books, in which 
they may debit the nation with the tenth part of so 
many hogsheads of sugar, so many tons of pig-iron, 
so many yards of calico, fished out of the enemy’s 
ship. Nor can they walk the decks without proudly 
viewing the long lines of nine-inch guns as so many 
“trade circulars,” of the most persuasive sort, while 
their hearts must thrill with gratitude at the generos- 
ity of the nation which lends them, as stock in trade, 
ships, engines, and men, at the same time defraying 
allthe running expenses. And their satisfaction must 
pass beyond bounds when, after a somewhat stormy 
interview with an enemy’s ship, they hear the signal 
gun fired to leeward in token of surrender, or rather 
the signing, sealing, and delivery of chattels, and the 
occasion for a fresh entry in the book of naval victo- 
ries and petty cash. We do not claim that they per- 
form service wholly prompted by these sordid mo- 
tives, and we are willing to admit that in the heat of 
active service lofty aspirations for the good of their 
country exclude all baser thoughts, though we 
heard, during the war, constant expressions of envy 
on the part of naval men doing monotonous blockade 
duty towards their comrades detailed to the remun- 
erative oflice of cruising after cotton ships. The sys- 
tem of granting “ prize-money” is vicious not only 
in itself, but also unjust to other classes of govern- 
ment officers in the army and civil service who are 
called upon to perform equally hazardous tasks with 
much smaller returns. 


MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
QO Saturday last there was held at the Cooper 
Institute, in this city, the long-heralded meeting 
of the advocates of the Monroe doctrine. Previous 
to that day the city was posted with bills bearing a 


advertisement appeared day after day in the papers 
inviting “all citizens of New York who are in favor 
of the full vindication of the Monroe doctrine in all 
parts of the continent ” to be present. Yet the meet- 
Either all the friends 
were not present, or, if they were, their number was 
insignificantly small. The managers, impressed with 
the meager results of their efforts, adroitly adjourned 
at an early hour on the plea that Mr. Henry Winter 
Davis, who was expected to preside, had died, and 
mildly suggested that another meeting would be 
called at an early day. As usual, a string of high- 
sounding resolutions was adopted, eminently calcu- 
lated to terrify despots and cheer the hearts of the 
inhabitants of Mexico and South America, Free use 
was made of the phrases, “ unholy alliance of des- 
pots,” “ subvert sister republics,” “ restore repudiated 
and detested systems of government,” “ worn-out 
all of which were to be ex- 
pected. And still the meeting was a failure. Nor 


ing was a conspicuous failure. 


was this at all a matter of wonder. 





It must be plain to the most casual observer that 
there is in the mind of the American people a deeply- 
rooted conviction that only republican institutions 
should be allowed a foothold on this continent of 
North America, and that, least of all, should any for- 
eign power be permitted to plant on American soil 
the standard of monarchy. This conviction slum- 
bered for years until France, joined by England and 
Spain, interfered with the affairs of Mexico, and Na- 
poleon IIL, by force of arms, erected an emperor's 
throne in place of a president’s chair, and ensconced 
in it the Austrian archduke Maximilian. No doubt 
this was very galling to our national pride. The 
deed was done when we were unable to do more than 
protest against it. At war among ourselves, we made 
a virtue of necessity, and proposed to bide our time 
for a full settlement of the matter. Meanwhile the 
Empire of Mexico was duly inaugurated, and asked 
to be recognized as one of the powers of the world. 
That request the United States has not granted, nor, 
judging from present appearances, is it likely to grant 
it. Just at this point, when we are at peace and our 
armies are in great measure disbanded, the ery is 
raised to oust Maximilian, and the watchword is the 
Monroe doctrine. Inasmuch as it appeals to every 
fecling of nationality, the small politicians hasten to 








that to which we have alluded—and nothing more. 


The orators declaim, and the newspapers echo their 
words, but the empire grows stronger and the repub- 
lic weaker. Everybody talks, but nobody acts. Lead- 
ing generals have caught the fever, and they talk 
too. 

Now what does all this amount to? Is it not time 
to look the question squarely in the face? The truth 
is, the Monroe doctrine as popularly understood is a 
myth, and has never been asserted by our govern- 
ment. Despite the utterances of windy orators or ex- 
cited paragraphists, our people have never troubled 
themselves concerning this so-called Monroe doctrine. 
It has never induced a war, or even a serious diplo- 
matic controversy; nor do we believe it will ever 
bring about a war unless, through some dispensation 
of Providence, such men as Theodore E. Tomlinson 
or Montgomery Blair should become our rulers. 
This nation is too great to worry itself over an ab- 
stract idea, much less to go to war for it. When the 
time arrives for us to get possession of Mexico 
—and that time is sure to come—we will take it, 
Monroe doctrine or no Monroe doctrine, Maximilian 
or no Maximilian. It is a curious fact that the 
Amcrican people, which is so conscious of its strength, 
and yet so slow to use it for the mere carrying out of 
an idea, will listen to and faintly applaud third and 
fourth-rate orators who prate magniloquently about 
asserting the Monroe doctrine. Resolutions to the 
same effect are introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives, and everybody endorses them as a matter of 
course, but when the President and Secretary of State 
quietly permit their adoption by the Senate, and ig- 
nore the whole question in our diplomatic relations 
with France, nobody thinks it worth the while to 
raise 2 clamor about such action. Speak to almost 
any American, and he will say that Maximilian ought 
to be kicked out of Mexico and the Monroe doctrine 
enforced, but he will not attend a meeting in favor 
of such a course, nor give a dollar towards carrying 
it into execution. As to going to war with France, 
there are not ten men in ten thousand that would ad- 
vocate it. In plain English, the so-called Monroe 
doctrine is a capital thing to talk about, and that is 
all; and the orators and organs of public opinion 
who expect that the people will go to war with 
France for the sake of enfercing it greatly mistake 
the popular sentiment. 

The American people realize the work that is to be 
done in the next four years. The Union is to be re- 
stored; the national debt is to be provided for; 
negro labor at the South is to he reorganized, and 





the relations of the white and black races to be 
equitably adjusted; one or two Pacific railroads are 
to be constructed; water communication between 
the Atlantic and the Mississippi is to be opened ; our 
vast mineral resources are to be developed, and our 
now unoccupied territories to be filled with an indus- 
trious and thriving population. When all these are 
accomplished, or ina fair way to be accomplished, 
then it will be time to think of absorbing Mexico 
and Canada and espousing the side of each and all 
of the South American republics. Meanwhile it is 
for our interest to have a stable government in 
Mexico (be it arepublic or an empire), and our rela- 
tions with it such that trade will flourish, and the 
arts of peace advance; but at this juncture no sensi- 
ble man will waste words or wind over such an ab- 
straction as the popular notion of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 








Hon. GrorerE BANncrort has been selected by the 
Congressional Committee to deliver an eulogy of the 
late President Lincoln on the twelfth of February in 
place of Secretary Stanton, who declined the honor. 
This is a handsome compliment to Mr. Bancroft in 
view of the fact that there are so many gentlemen far 
better qualified to undertake such an effort, among 
whom there will occur to every one the names of 
William M. Evarts, Alexander H, Bullock, John A. 
Andrew, Ira Harris, William C. Bryant, John W. 
Forney, and Henry J. Raymond. It is to be hoped 
that for once Mr. Bancroft (if he accepts the appoint- 
ment) will indulge in no such sophomorical style as 
characterizes most of his literary efforts, but will give 
utterance to something worthy of himself and the 








take it up, and the result is just such meetings as 


occasion, 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


ME: DANIEL APPLETON, the founder of this 


firm, was born in the town of Haverhill, Mass., 
in the year 1785; and was descended from Samuel 
Appleton, one of the first settlers of Ipswich, Mass., 
who came, in 1635, from Little Waldingfield, Suffolk, 
England, where the family is of great antiquity, trac- 
ing its history back to John Appulton, 1412. Dan- 
iel Appleton carried on a general country trade in 
his native town until after the close of the war of 
1812, when he removed to Boston, and there engaged 
in the dry-goods business, About the year 1825, he 
removed, with his family, to New York, still contin- 
uing in the same occupation ; and, shortly after, in- 
duced his brother-in-law, Jonathan Leavitt, then a 
book-binder in Andover, Mass., to come to New York 
and enter upon the book-business. Mr. Appleton 
became a special partner, and in their small store in 
Exchange Place, opposite the old Post-office, a double 
business was transacted—one side of the premises be- 
ing devoted to dry goods, under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Appleton; the other to books, under 
the management of Mr. Leavitt, who employed Wil- 
liam H. Appleton (the senior of the present firm) as 
a “boy.” This arrangement continued about five 
years, when a division of the property was made, in 
books, and each party struck out on lis own account ; 
Mr. Leavitt establishing himseif at the corner of John 
Street and Broadway, while Mr. Appleton found 
quarters in old “ Clinton Hall,” now occupied by the 
National Park Bank. As each had the same stock, 
there was considerable rivalry, but, in time, the busi- 
ness of each worked harmoniously. Here Mr. Apple- 
ton began to receive large consignments of books 
from England and Germany, from Mr. William C. 
Hall,* the well-known Yankee pioneer in “ English 
remainders,’ and his business soon assumed very 
flattering proportions. It was not long before he ven- 
tured to attempt his first publication; and what do 
you think, dear reader, that it was? A copy of it— 
probably the only one now extant—was shown to us 
the other day, superbly preserved in a richly * tooled” 
morocco binding, which contrasted strangely with 
its diminutive size, and otherwise ordinary appear- 
ance. And the following is the exact size and title of 
this rare and curious tome of 192 pages, the first issue 
of a firm the most imposing of whose recent publica- 
tions is the “ New American Cyclopedia,” a work in 
sixteen royal octavo volumes, each containing nearly 
800 double-column pages : 
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SELECT SENTENCES, | 


Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. | 


By W. Mason. 


New YORK: 

D. APPLETON, 
CLINTON HALL, 
Stereotype Edition. 
1831. 





* William C. Hall, probably, imported more books into the 
United States and British Provinces of America than any other 
person of his time. He had been engaged in the business for ex- 
actly fifty years at the time of his death in 1863, at the ripe age of 
eighty; his first speculation of the kind being made immediate- 
ly after the last war with Great Britain, and from that time to 
1830 was the period of his greatest activity. Residing in London 
during a portion of the year, as a purchaser of cloths, etc., he was 
led to attend book auctions, from a desire to find some occupa- 
tion for his otherwise unemployed evenings; and his first pur- 
chases of books were packed in the cases in which his dry-goods 
were shipped to Boston. This gave rise, in course of time, toa 
suit which was entered against him for an evasion of the United 
States duties—but in which he was successfully defended by Dan- 
iel Webster. As his business increased he bought books, some- 
times by whole shiploads (400 or 500 cases), in the summer season, 
and brought them over, closing offeach shipment during the win- 
ter and spring, and returning for afresh supply. In this way he 
had crossed the Atlantic nearly two hundred times, and, many 
years since, calculated roughly that he had imported over 3.000,000 
volumes. He owned the plates of Boydell’s ** Shakespeare,”’ the 
** Musée Frangaise et Royale,’ in 6 volumes, besides stereotype 
plates, and much other valuable literary property. His peculiarly 

enurious habits, combined with shrewdness and thrift, enabled 

im to leave a large property, estimated at nearly halfa million 
of dollars. He had consigned largely to Jonathen Leavitt during 
his first years in the book-business in New York, but after the 
separation of Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Appleton, he continued his con- 
signments to the latter exclusively. 








Truly a very little acorn from which so large an oak 
hath grown; yet the senior partner of the present 
firm, then his father’s clerk, and who distinctly re- 
members the momentous occasion of its birth, solemn- 
ly affirms that its production caused more anxiety and 
excitement in their establishment than that of the 





cyclopedia or any of the large and costly undertak- 


ings ofthe present day. Small as it was, this little 
book was a success, and had its many editions, and 
exerted its little influence, and died its little death, 
and was profoundly forgotten, as only little books 
can be forgotten; albeit a certain tradition still lin- 
gers about the establishment of the strange freak of 
a sailor who, happening along in that limber state of 
paid-off-edness which rendered him jollily inclined 
to “ go it” on a treasury of “ three jolly dollars”— 

One for to spend, 

And one for to lend, 

And one for to carry home to my friend— 


absolutely bought a peck of said “ Crumbs.” Grati- 
fied by the success of his first venture, Mr. Appleton 
shortly published another volume, entitled “Gospel 
Seeds,” which is said to have born about the same re- 
lation to “‘ Daily Crumbs” that the great toe-nail does 
to the thumb-nail, and thereby indicating an enlarge- 
ment of operations. Then, when the cholera made its 
appearance in 1832, he improved the opportunity by 
the publication of another little work, bearing the ap- 
propriate title of “ A Refuge in Time of Trouble and 
Pestilence.” But, in those days, it may be doubted 
whether, as a general rule, religious publications were 
very remuncerative, excepting, perhaps, ‘The Marys,” 
“The Marthas,” and * The Hannahs” of Robert Phil- 
ip; James’s “ Anxious Inquirer,” and Dr. Sprague’s 
“Letters to a Daughter” and “Lectures to Young 
People.” In the year 1835, Mr. William H. Appleton, 
having received a promise that he should visit England 
when he arrived at his majority, was dispatched 
thither, consigned by his careful father to Mr. W. C. 
Hall, who then acted as their agent there. On his ar- 
rival in London, young Appteton soon found that Mr. 
Hall, probably from motives of self-interest, was not 
at all inclined to introduce him among the English 
book-trade ; and, deeming it best that he should be- 
come better acquainted, he resolved, with Yankee 
shrewdness, to look around on his own hook. He 
therefore began to carry out his intention by calling 
upon the Messrs. Longman, and, sending up his card, 
was, in due course of time, shown into a large parlor, 
where he found the elder Longman, In answer to the 
usual query as to the nature of his business, the young 
American, nowise abashed, replied by expressing his 
strong desire to become acquainted personally with a 
firm so distinguished, and so well known to the trade 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The easy address of 
the young stranger seemed to please the veteran book- 
seller, who introduced him to his son (the present head 
of the firm), about his own age, and the interview re- 
sulted in his being invited to dine the next day with 
the firm in their dining-room, which, according to the 
English fashion of that day, was over their store. 
Elated by the success which had attended his first at- 
tempt at acquaintance with men with whose names he 
had been so long familiar, young Appleton followed up 
his investigations until he had become pretty well 
and favorably known among the London book-trade. 
Nor was he long in collecting a few facts which ulti- 
mately accrued to his father’s pecuniary benefit, and 
to certain changes in their agency at London. 


| 














Before | or the tastes of a book-lover. 


The next change of location for more room was to 
No. 200 Broadway—then about 22 feet wide by 50 
feet in depth—where many of the more important 
works, which have so largely contributed to the suc- 


cess of the house, were first published. Among these, 


| Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines ” 


was the most successful; and editions of the Prayer- 
Book, of various sizes; the works of Byron and of 
Moore; “ Tales for the People,” which extended to a 
series of twenty-five volumes, all met with liberal 
sales. Mr. Daniel Appleton, the honored head of the 
firm, died on the 27th of March, 1849, aged 64 years ; 
having retired from business the year previous. His 
character and the estimation in which he was held 
are best expressed in the resolution adopted by a 
meeting of the trade from various parts of the coun- 
try, held in this city, shortly after his decease : 

“ Resolved, That the meeting has, with profound regret, 
heard of the decease of Daniel Appleton, for many years 
one of the most distinguished publishers in the United 
States, whose character as a man of business was illus- 
trated by a long and important series of transactions 
with the trade and the public, conducted with honorable 
courtesy : whose sense of the important duties of his 
profession was exhibited in the choice of books issued 
from his house, by a scrupulous regard for the interest 
of religion and morality, and whose personal qualities 
were frequently shown by acts of amenity and generosity 
which commend his memory to those who have been 
most familiar with his life.” 

To this we may add that Mr. Appleton was a man 
of bold and quick perceptions, » warm friend and 
good neighbor, with a high character for honor 
which commanded universal confidence, Early in 
the year 1854 the firm of D, Appleton & Co., which 
now consisted of the four sons, William H., John, 
George, and Frank, removed from No, 200 Broadway 
to the large edifice originally erected by the Society 
Library Company, on the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street, which, with the alterations necessary 
for its adaptation to their business, cost them about 
$150,000. Four stories of this building were divided 
into commodious offices, of different sizes, and rented 
for business purposes, The round floor became a 
spacious and elegant salesroom, which, with its long 
double row of Corinthian columns, and its tasteful 
and imposing array of shelves, filled with the rarest 
and costliest books, formed one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the busy thoroughfare upon which it was 
located. The basement was devoted to the heavy 
work and detail of the business; while at the top of 
the building a large editorial room, furnished with a 
most extensive and complete library of reference, 
afforded accommodation to the numerous literary 
workmen employed in the compilation of the “ New 
American Cyclopedia.” Before long, however, the 
great demand for room in that neighborhood, caused 
by the advance of the dry-goods trade up town, in- 
duced the Appletons to seck a locality better suited 
to the exigences of fashion and convenience. In the 
fall of 1860, therefore, having effected an advan- 
tageous lease of their valuable property (which they 
still continued to own), they rented and removed to 
their present quarters, Nos. 443 and 445 Broadway. 

Very different, in all respects, from the unpretend- 
ing plainness of the Clinton Hall store of earlier days, 


the birthplace of the “Crumbs,” is the Appletons’ 


book-store of the present day. Elegant in its exterior, 
and unsurpassed in the amplitude, beauty, and conve- 
nience of its internal arrangements, it presents one of 
the most attractive scenes which can delight the eye 
On either hand stretch 


his return, he called upon Mr. Heath, then a celebrated | long lines of tasteful book-cases, filled with the choic- 
publisher of illustrated “Annuals,” from whom, | est editions of the best authors, emulating in the ele- 
although unaccredited and unauthorized to make pur- ; gance of their bindings the sumptuousness of our best 
chases, he obtained a large lot of “ Annuals,” upon private libraries, Counters uphold range on range otf 
which, after his arrival in New York, he easily dou- | volumes, ready of access to the eager eye and hand ; 


bled his purchase money. 


Pleased with the shrewd- | while portfolios, prints, photographic albums, stereo- 


ness and success which had marked lds son’s first in- | scopes, and all the thousand-and-one articles of liter- 
dependent business operation, Mr. Appleton sent him, | ary ijouteric, are scattered around with luxurious pro- 


in the course of the next year, to Germany. Here 
young Appleton became well acquainted with the 
elder Tauchnitz and other celebrated 
publishers and printers, all of which redounded to 
the interest of the firm. So well pleased was he with 
Germany and its society that, on his return, he tin- 
duced his father to send his younger brothers, George 
and Frank, to complete their education there. He 
was at this time a partner with his father, and the 








firm style was “D. Appleton & Co.” 


| fusion, 


| 


continental | 





Among other noticeable things may be seen 
a collection of twenty-five different and choice edi- 
tions of Shakespeare, each clothed in a garb of mo- 
rocco or calf well worthy of the noble thoughts 
which they enshrine. Here, also, may be found books 
of rare renown not elsewhere to be seen, perhaps, in a 
lifetime; the “Consecration and Coronation of their 
Majesties, the Emperor Alexander II. and the Em- 
press Marie Alexandrowna”—probably the most mag- 
nificent work of the age, published, in very limited 
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edition, by order of the Emperor of Russia ; Long- 
mans’ superb “ New Testament,” unexampled for the 
profusion and elegance of its wood-cut illustrations 
and its typography; the Venice edition (1818) of 
Dante, with 128 illustrations; Gustave Doré’s won- 
derfui designs illustrative of Dante and of “ Don Quix- 
ote ;” or the “ Life of Caxton,” England’s first printer, 
of which but 250 copies were published. All these, 
besides the latest issues of English and foreign 
presses—Bibles, prayer-books, albums, and stationery 
—form an accumulation of literary and artistic wealth 
seldom to be found in any one establishment. It is 
easy to see, also, that an admirable system regulates 
the operations of this firm in all its departments—the 
wholesale and the retail, the shipping and transpor- 
tation, the city trade, the school-book, the subscrip- 
tion, and the miscellaneous, not to mention the liter- 
ary departments of reading, revision, and correspond- 
ence, which are distinct and important features. 

The manufacturing portion of the business is carried 
on in the large five-story building on Franklin Street, 
erected in 1854. Here fifteen large presses and 350 
employees (of both sexes) are occupied in the printing, 
binding, etc., of the Messrs. Appleton’s various pub- 
lications. Here may be seen the large “ perfecting 
press,” printing both sides of a sixtcenmo-sheect of 
“Webster's Spelling Book” at once—and of the “ Spel- 
ler” more anon. Here, also, are a number of the 
North folding machines, each one saving the labor of 
four or five girls by the old hand process. The large 
bindery of the Messrs. Appleton in this building is 
worthy of especial notice as turning out the best and 
the largest amount of fine binding (7. e., in morocco, 
calf, etc.) of any similar establishment in the country. 

Mr. Mathews, who is at the head of this depart- 
ment, has long enjoyed the reputation of being one 
of the most thorough and tasteful binders in Ameri- 
ca; so that, to have a volume bound by Mathews is 
the crowning delight of our bibliophiles, There are 
many facts in connection with this and the other 
manufacturing departments of this establishment 
which are of interest, as connected with the progress 
of the book-making art in this country, and which 
we should like to jot down for the information of our 
readers; but want of space compels us to pass on to 
the presentation of some statistics more particularly 
illustrative of the extent of the Messrs. Appleton’s 
publishing business, 


tories, grammars, arithmetics, “Lessons in Eng- 

lish Composition,” etc., have sold in the aggregate 

to the number of 684,500 copies. Cornell’s series of 

school geographies, the “ First Steps,” ‘ Primary,” 

“Intermediate,” “ Grammar School,” “ High School,” 

and “ Companion Atlas,” have been sold to the enor- 

mous number of 1,486,250 copies—the principal sales 

being of the “ Primary,” the “ Intermediate,” and the 

“First Steps,” in the order in which we have named 

them. Of Benton’s “Thirty Years in the United 

States Senate” there have been sold 98,500 volumes ; 

of Dana’s “ Poems,” 100,000 copies; and of Grace 

Aguilar’s works, 157,250. : 

The most important publication of this house, how- 

ever, and that with which their name will be imper- 

ishably connected, is the “‘ New American Cyclope- 

dia,” commenced in 1857, and comprising sixteen 

large octavo volumes of 750 double-column pages 

each, This was followed, in 1861, by the first volume, 

in similar style, of the “‘American Annual Cyclope- 
dia,” which has been issued regularly since, forming 
an annual register of great value to those who would 
keep pace, year by year, with the world’s history and 
progress, This great ‘“ Cyclopedia” enterprise was 
undertaken by the Appletons in the largest spirit of 
liberality ; the ablest minds in the country were em- 
ployed in enriching its pages with the latest data and 
with the most recent discoveries in every branch of 
manufactures, mechanics, and general science. Its ex- 
haustive fullness and admirable condensation, its fresh- 
ness and thoroughness, its accuracy and catholicity of 
spirit, and, above all, its thorough American tone 
and amplitude of detail on American subjects, render 
it not only a library in itself, but a monument of 
knowledge to the future. The entire cost of manu- 
facture of this ‘“ Cyclopedia” was $161,555 73, of 
which $116,618 46 was paid out to editors and con- 
tributors. Commencing with an edition of the first 
volume of 29,000 copies, its average sale has been at 
the rate of about 25,000 per annum. Its sale, of 
course, was largely affected by the breaking out of the 
rebellion in the South, where there were, at the time, 
9,000 subscribers, of whom scarcely ten have been 
heard from since the close of the war. The “ Annual 
Cyclopedia” has enjoyed an average sale of about 
7,000 volumes per year. A new “ Military and Naval 
History of the Rebellion,” copiously illustrated with 
maps and portraits, just published by the firm, 











Famous old * Webster’s Speller,” by aid of which | 


we, and countless thousands before and since our 
day, climbed the steep hill of learning, seems to have 
lost none of its vitality. While nearly all the earlier 
school-books have passed out of use and almost out 
of mind, the “Speller” continues to be scattered 
broadcast throughout the iand, being manufactured 
by the Appletons at the rate of 12,000 per day, each 
copy bound in the traditional blue paper-covered 


boards. Look at the figures : 


There were printed in 1857 225,000 copies 

“ “ “ 1858 731,000 * 
“ “ “ 1859 1,122,000“ 
“ “ “ 1860 4 ‘ ° ° 886,000 * 
“ ss * 1861 (first year of the war) 255,000 

“ & “ 1862 549,000 ** 
“ “ 1863 514,000 ** 
“ ie “ 164 755,000 ** 


As will be noticed, the demand fell off very con- 
siderably at the beginning of the war; and the 
Southern people, considering their independence ¢ 
settled thing, violated the copyright by reprinting 
the “Speller” at several places in the South, The 
close of the war, however, has brought with it a very 
largely increased demand from the freedmen, ete., to 


supply which the Appletons are bending all their | 


energy and the ample resources of their establish- 
ment. At the close of the war, in spring of last 
year, the stock on hand was about 350,000; over 
700,000 have been since printed, and yet the pub- 
lishers are some {300,600 behind their orders, to 
fill which the large “ perfecting press,” before men- 
tioned, and a portion of the others, are kept running 
day and night. 

Appleton & Co. are also publishers of several 
other valuable and popular school-books. Of these 
we may mention Quackenbos’s “School History 
of the United States,’ of which over 100,000 
copies haye been published during the past six 
years; and his whole series, comprising his- 





bids fair to have an immense sale; and their 
| latest issue, Mr. Buchanan’s Administration on the 
| Eve of the Rebellion,” will probably yield a large re- 
iturn of money to the publishers. These, together 
with the “Cyclopedia,” Benton’s “ Thirty Years,” 

|“ Abridgment of Debates of Congress,” “ British 
| Poets,” and a large number of valuable publications, 
are sold mostly by subscription—a department of the 
establishment which is much more extensive inits op- 
erations than is generally known, The “ Railway 
Guide” is one of the Appletons’ issues, which is a wel- 
come friend to thousands of travelers in every portion 
of our vast country; while in the line of scientific 
publications and school and college text-books— 
more especially in the French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish languages—they compete largely and success- 
fully with the best American and foreign publishing 
houses. 
As will be seen from our brief sketch, the present 
extended reputation, great wealth, and enlarged use- 
| fulness of the house of D, Appleton & Co. have been at- 
tained solely by the exercise of native tact, energy, in- 
tegrity, and liberality, as displayed in over thirty 
years of honorable toil. Since the day when they is- 
sued little “* Crumbs,” with much fear and trembling, 
they have grown to be an establishment second only in 
size to one other in this country, and second to none 
in the high character, beneficent influence, and supe- 
rior mechanical excellence of their publications, 
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AMERICAN. 


| ‘Te present fashion for Yarge paper copies and limited 
| editions, which usually expends itself upon works which 
| are scarce because they ought to be scarce, results, once 
in a long while, in a book which is really an addition to 
a gentleman’s library. Such is “'The Rosary,” a collec- 





classic and finished poet, who is not so widely known as 
he should be. The edition consists of eighty copies on 
large paper, and ten copies on drawing paper ; the price 
of each we have not heard, but we presume it is not ex- 
travagant. We should like to give our readers a column 
or so of extracts from this unique book, which contains, 
we imagine, most that Dr. Parsons has written since the 
publication of his collected poems several years since ; but 
we must resist the temptation, and content ourselves 
with copying a couple of touching poems to the memory 
of a beautiful soul, who was translated to the better 
world three years ago this winter : 
‘“ MARY BOOTH. 

** What shall we do now, Mary being dead; 

Or say, or write, that shall express the half? 

What can we do but pillow that fair head, 

And let the spring-time write her epitaph? 
* As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 

Windflower, and columbine, and maiden's tear ; 


Each letter of that pretty alphabet, 
That spells in flowers the pageant of the year. 


** She was a maiden for a man to love; 
She was a woman for a husband’s life; 
One that has Jearned to value, far above 
The name of Love, the sacred name of Wife. 


‘* Her little life-dream, rounded so with sleep, 
Had all there is of life, except gray hairs— 
Hope, love, trust, passion, and devotion deep; 
And that mysterious tie a mother bears. 
“ She hath fulfilled her promise and hath passed ; 
Set her down gently at the iron door! 
Eyes look on that loved image for the last ; 
Now cover it in earth—her earth no more.” 
“HER EPITAPH. 
‘The handful here that once was Mary’s earth, 
Held, while it breathed, so beautiful a soul, 
That when she died, all recognized her birth, 
And had their sorrow in serene control. 


“** Not here! not here!’ to every mourner’s heart 
The wintry wind seemed whispering round her bier; 
And when the tomb-door opened, with a start 
We heard it echoed from within, ‘ Not here!’ 
** Shouldst thou, sad pilgrim, who mayest hither pass, 
Note in these flowers a delicater hue ; 
Should spring come carlier to this hallowed grass, 
Or the bee linger later on the dew,— 
“Know that her spirit to her body lent 
Such sweetness, grace, as only goodness can; 
That even her dust, and this her monument, 
Have yet a spell to stay one lonely man. 


** Lonely through life, but looking for the day 
When what is mortal of himself shall sleep; 
When human passion shall have passed away, 
And love no longer be a thing to weep.”’ 
“The Rosary” may be obtained, we believe, of Mr. D. 
G. Francis, of this city. 


Mr. Joun J. PLatt, of Washington, is on the eve of 
publishing a second collection of his poetical pieces, 
under the title of “ Poems of Sunshine and Firelight.” 
The longest poem in the volume is an idyl of western 
life, called “ The Pioneer’s Chimney,” and it is greatly to 
the credit of Mr. Piatt that his blank-verse in no sense 
suggests the idyllic blank-verse of Tennyson, but reminds 
us, if any one, of the earlier masters of this measure, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Its length prevents us from 
quoting it entire, and no extract will do it justice. Let 
us quote instead, then, one of Mr. Piatt’s best war-poems, 
with the hope that centuries will elapse before an Ameri- 
can poet will again be called upon to celebrate the strife 
of his countrymen : 


“THE MOWER IN OHIO. 
“JUNE, MDCCCLXIY. 
“‘ THE bees in the clover are making honey, and J am making my 
hay: 
The air is fresh, I seem to draw a young man’s breath to-day. 


‘** The bees and I are alone in the grass: the air is so very still 
I hear the dam, so loud, that shines beyond the sullen mill. 


“Yes, the air is so still that I hear almost the sounds 1 cannot 
hear— 
That, when no other sound is plain, ring in-my empty ear: 


“The chime of striking scythes, the fall of the heavy swaths they 
sweep— 
They ring about me, resting, when I waver half asleep; 


‘“* So still I am not sure if a cloud, low down, unseen there be, 
Or ifsomething brings a rumor home of the cannon so far from 
me: 


** Far away in Virginia where Joseph and Grant, I know, 
Will tell them what I meant when first I had my mowers go! 


‘** Joseph he is my eldest one, the only boy of my three 
Whose shadow can darken my door again or lighten my heart 
for me. 


‘** Joseph he is my eldest—how his scythe was striking ahead! 
William was better at shorter heats, but Joe in the long run led. 


‘* William he was my youngest ; John, between them, I somehow 
see, 
When my eyes are shut, with a little board at his head in Ten- 
nessee. 





tion of short picces, by Dr. T. W. Parsons, of Boston, a 
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‘* But William came home one morning carly from Gettysburg | 
last July 


(The mowing was over already, although the only mower was I). 
: 


** William, my captain, came home for good to his mother; and | 
I'll be bound | 
We were proud and cried to sce the flag that wrapt his coflin | 
around ; 
** For acompany from the town came up ten miles with music | 
and gun; i 
It seem’d his country claim’d him then—as well as his mother 
—her son. 
* But Joseph is yonder with Grant to-day, a thousand miles or 
near, 
And only the bees are abroad at work with me in the clover 
here. 


“*Was ita murmur of thander I heard that humm’d again in the 


air? 
Yet, may be, the cannon are sounding now their onward to 
Richmond there. 


* But under the beach by the orchard, at noon, Isat an hour it 
would scem— 
It may be I slept a minute, too, or waver’d into a dream. 


“For I saw my boys, across the field, by the flashes as they went, 
Tramping a steady tramp as of old with the strength in their 
arms unspent— 


*“ Tramping a steady tramp, they moved like soldiers that march 
~ to the beat 

Of music that seems, a part of themselves, to rise and fall with | 

their feet ; | 
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we have already mentioned, passed into the hands of Mr. 
Houghton and Messrs. Sheldon & Co. 


ONE of our American poets sings thus fancifully of the 
snow: ; 
“It is a winter night, 
And the chilly earth is white 
With the blowing of the lilies of the snow! 
Once it was as red 
With the roses summer shed, 
But the roses fled with summer long ago! 


“We sang a merry tune 
In the jolly days of June, 
And we danced adown the garden in its light; 
Now December’s come, 
And our hearts are dumb 
As we huddle over the embers here to-night.” 


THE following is a faithful copy, as regards spelling 
and capitals (punctuation being nobly disregarded), of a 
MS. placard affixed, country-fashion, some years ago, ata 
place of public resort, near a town in Pennsylvania 
which, since July 3, 1863, has become historical : 

“bup Lick Sale for Land 
Cuntaining 140 Acres of Land that Land Lace in Cumber 
Land County in Dicketsan town Ship that Land Lace 
between Witstown and hulley furnace ner at gatas bur- 
ger roate that Land chins Jacob rich win’s Land that 
Land Lace ner at Myers Saw Mill good Wor ter on that 
Land 8 good springs on that Land good Matto on that 
Land 25 Acres of good Matto Crown on that Land good 
Orgat on that Land good Sum mer Apals and good Win- 


liam Howard Russell, 50; Anthony Trollope, 51 ; Charles 
Reade, 52; R. Browning, 54; C. Mackay, 54; C. Dickens, 
| 54; A. Tennyson, 57; Sir Archibald Alison, 56; Mark 
Lemon, 57; Edward Miall, 57; R. M. Milnes, 54; W. E 
Gladstone, 56; Charles Lever, 59; Professor Maurice, 61 ? 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 61; Benjamin Disraeli, 61; Har- 
rison Ainsworth, 61; 8. C. Hall, 63; Barry Cornwall, 
37 ; Samuel Lover, 68 ; Albany Fonblanque, 69 ; Rev. G. 
R. Gleig, 70; T. Carlyle, 70; W. Howitt, 71; Sir John 
Bowring, 74; Rev. H. H. Milman, 75; Charles Knight, 
75; J. P. Collier, 77; and Lord Brougham, 86. 

Some of these we know to be incorrect. Barry Corn- 
wall, for instanee, was born in 1787, which would make 
him 78 or 79 instead of 67, as above stated. 

A curious item of popularity in the Christmas “ Book- 
seller” is an advertisement of an illustrated edition of 
“Mother's Last Words,” a ballad by Mrs. Sewell, of 
which, we confess, we have never heard, yet which has 
reached, we are told, in its cheaper form, ‘“ the unprece- 
dented sale of four hundred and twenty thousand.” 





PERSONAL. 
WE have to record the death of one of the prominent 
journalists of America, Mr. Gerard Hallock, the veteran ed_ 


| itor of the Journal of Commerce, who died at his residence in 


Pe a. , See we | New Haven onthe evening of January 4. Mr. Hallock was 
“‘Tramping a steady tramp, they came with flashes of silver that | 'T Apals on that Land good piches and good cheres : f 


shone, 
Every step, from their scythes that rang as if they needed the 
stone 


* (The field is wide and heavy with grass)—and, coming towards 
me, they beam’d 
With a shine of light in their faces at once, and—surely I must 
have dream’d !, 





‘For I sat alone in the clover ficld, the bees were working 
ahead. 


on that Land 3 houses on that Land geod tim ber Land 
on that Land good Saw Mill Scet on that Land.” 
To those who are curious in phonetics, the above is 
quite iustructive. 
FOREIGN. 
THE difference between the publishing interestsof Eng- 
land and America is strikingly illustrated in the Christmas 


| number of “The Bookseller,” a large and handsome vol- 


There were three in my vision—remember, old man; and what | . . “ 
y , ” ‘| ume of the catalogue order, of between three and four 


if Joseph were dead! 


born at Plainfield, Massachusetts, March 18,1800. His fa- 
ther, the Rev. Moses Hallock, was a poor country minister, 
who, on a salary of only $200 per annum, brought up a 
family of children, educating three of his four sons in 
college, a fact which couid not be accomplished in this 
epoch of high prices for ten times that sum. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the good minister, who re- 
mained pastor of the same church for forty years, had a 
farm which he cultivated, and which added to his small 
income: also, that he taught a school, which could not 
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* But [hope that he and Grant (the flag above them both, to boot) 
Will go into Richmond together, no matter which is ahead or 
afoot! 
* Meantime alone at the mowing here—an old man somewhat | 
gray— 
I must stay at home as long as I can, making myself the hay. 
* And so another round—the quail in the orchard whistles 
blithe— 
But first Pl drink at the spring below and whet again my 
scythe.” 
Mr. Piatt’s volume will be published by Messrs. R. W. 
Carroll & Co., of Cincinnati. 


Tn “ Household Edition” of Dickens, of which we 
wrote last week in connection with the suit between 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co. and Mr. II. O. Houghton, was not 
entirely the project of Mr..O. W. Wight, as we then 
stated, but a kind of composite plan, embracing two dis- 
tinct schemes. The facts are somewhat as follows: In 
the summer or autumn of 1860, just before the secession 
of the southern states, Mr. Wight, who had several 
literary enterprises on hand, proposed to Messrs. W. A 
Townsend & Co., of this city, an edition of the ‘‘ Waverley 
Novels,” which should represent the costly Abbotsford 
edition, and also an edition of Dickens. Messrs. 'Towns- 
end & Co. were thinking of an edition of the latter 
novelist, and they stated as much to Mr. Wight. I/is 
plan contemplated a scries of volumes, in handsome 
type, and good binding ; tiei7’s a series with illustrations 
by Mr. F. 0. C. Darley, who had expressed a wish to 


illustrate Dickens, as he had already illustrated Cooper 
for Messrs. ‘Townsend & Co. Mr. Wight came into the 
arrangcinent, and Mr. Darley preceeded with his work | 
It was Mr. Wight’s idea to have but one illustration from 
Mr. Darley for cach novel, which was to be complete in 
four volumes, and to supply the remaining three from an 
edition then publishing by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of 
London, and eight steel plates were made in accordance ; 
but Messrs. Townsend & Co. set their faces against it, on 
the ground that the work ought to be illustrated 
throughout by the same artist, or, at least, by engravings 
Mr. John Gilbert was solicited to lend 
his aid, and, declining at first, he was at last induced to 
makesome half-dozen drawings for the work. 


of the same size. 


The size of the page as designed by Mr. Wight was 
larger than that of the present page, but he was over- 
ruled. It was also intended to issue one hundred copies 
untrimmed, to answer for large paper copies ; these were 
to have been bound in green vellum cloth, and the ordi- 
nary edition in brown cloth—not unlike that used some 
years since by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. Messrs. Towns- 
end & Co., however, had the whole edition bound in the 
green vellum cloth, which from the start was a complete 
success. Such, in brief, is the “secret history” of this 
favorite edition of Dickens, which, in course of time, as 








hundred pages, over one-half of which, we should say, | have been very remunerative, as Mrs. Micawber said of 


are printed in double columns, the whole being profusely 
illustrated with wood-engravings selected from the holi- 
day books of the year. It opens witha running commen- 
tary on the best of these, preferring to all others Mr. 


Leighton’s “ Life of Man Symbolized in the Months of} year, when he prepared himseli 


the Year’—a noble book, of which we made a brief men- 
tion a few weeks since—after which the editor takes up 


a considering that the price of board, tuition, fuel, 
tights, ete., Was $1 33 per week, which covered all ex- 
| penses ! 

Young Gerard worked on the farm till his {fteenth 
, inseven months, for en- 
tering Williams College, where one of his brothers was 


. \ . . 
already. He soon took a high stand, especially in lan- 


Gustave Doré, presenting specimens of his illustrations to | cuages, and graduated in 181), with two of the highest 


“Dante,” “Baron Munchausen,” “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and the “ Bible.” The article is interesting as con- 
taining a number of facts in the life of this great artist, 
whose fecundity is only equaled by his genius. 
he had attained his thirtieth year,” the writer says, “the 


honors, one of which was a poem. In [821 he studied at 
Andover under Professor Stuart, and in i822 opened a 
private school at Salem, where he gave lessons in He- 


“ Before | brew to many eminent clergymen, and also in German, 


which he had prosecuted withsuccess. Learning, in 1823, 


number of his designs are said to have exceeded forty-four | that there was a chance for a weekly paper in Boston, 
thousand—not those sketchy things which are so fre-| he went thither, and, with-« capital of $300, which was 


po 


quently put forth to conceal a lack of resources, but, for | borrowed for him by David Hale, he established the Bos- 


the most part, carefully studied designs teeming with 
originality. It is usual to speak of Gustave Doré asa very 


ton Telegraph in 1824. It wassosuccessful within a year 
that the proprietor of the Boston Observer proposed to him 


young man, which, in the face of the prodigious fecund- | that the two papers should be united, which was done in 


ity of his pencil, seems a contradiction. 


He was born at | 1825. Two years later he sold his half of the Recorder 


Strasburg in January, 1833, and is now in his thirty-third | for $7,500, and purchased one-half of the New York Ob- 

year. His artistic career was begun in Paris in 1854 | server, of which he assumed the responsible editorship, 
’ . . 

where he soon made a name by his exquisite pen-and-ink | and continued it till 1828, whan he formed a partnership 


drawings and book illustrations. 


His earlier efforts ap- | with his friend Hale in the management of the Journal 


peared in the ‘Journal pour Rire,’ in the ‘ Musée Anglo- | ef Commeree, which had been staricd a year before—and 


Francais,’ and the ‘Journal pour Tous.’ 


Jew’ and some of Balzac’s stories. In 1857 his illustra 


His first series | was anything but a success 
of book illustrations were drawn for an edition of ‘Rabe- | rank as an influential and enterprising journal. 
jlais,’ followed, in 1856, by an illustrated ‘ Wandering | terprise, indeed, was wonderful, when we consider the 





and which at once took high 
Its en- 


old-fashioned notions which then prevailed in journalism, 


ted editions of ‘Montaigne’ and of Perrault’s ‘Fairy | The new owners of the paper bought and equipped a small 
Tales’ were published, followed, in 1859, by his designs for | swift schooner, which they named the Journal ef Com 


Taine’s ‘Tour in the Pyrenees.’ 


his pencil.” 
Thus for the “ Bookseller” on Gustave Doré. 


A few | world. 


Next ‘Baron Mun- | merce, and sent to cruise at sea to intercept packet-ships 
chausen’ and ‘ Don Quixote’ received new vitality from | and bring in the latest intelligence. 


This was the first 
news-boat of any size in America, if not the first in the 
The news obtained in this way was issued in ex- 


pages further on we have a brief notice of the illustrated | tras—an issue with which we have been tolerably famil- 


edition of Adelaide Anne Procter’s poems, by the veter- | iar during the last five years. 


an journalist, William Jerdan, from which we learn that 
he was present at her christening, and which contains 
the following extract from a note, from her father, 
Barry Cornwall, dated 31st December, 1825 : 

‘14 Southampton Row, Monday Evening. 

“My Dar JerpAN: We shall be glad to see you to- 
morrow evening—if for a quarter an hour. My child 
will be christened at a quarter before 5 precisely.” 

It adds, “ Our little girl has just been vaccinated, and 
at present, as you well know, we cannot leave her for 
more than two hours at a time.” Poor girl, she died at 
the early age of thirty-eight! 

A LATE London paper places the ages of a number of 
English writers as follows: James Hannay is 39; Mat- 
thew Arnold, 41; Wilkie Collins, 42; John Ruskin, 47; 
Rev. C. Kingsley, 47; Captain Mayne Reid, 48; G. 1. 
Lewes, 49; Tom Taylor, 49; Shirley Brooks, 50; Wil- 


It was not long before a 
second number of the news-boat was ready, in the shape 
of another schooner of ninety tons, which was called the 

Weening Hdition,and which added greatly to the prosper- 
ity of Hale and Hallock. Not to be behind, sundry other 
city papers hired a pilot-boat to compete with the Journal 
of Commerce fleet, and subsequently fitted out a small 
vessel, The motto of the late lamented Samuel Patch, of 
diving and swimming memory, that “some things can be 
done as well as others,” was acted upon, in 1833, by the 
smart young firm, who resolved to scour the land as well 
as the sea for the latest intelligence. They established a 
horse-express from Philadelphia to New York, with eight 
relays, and were enabled to publish the proceedings of Con- 
gress and other southern news a day in advance of the 
rest of their cotemporaries, who were compelled to start 
an opposition express. ‘The government started one like- 
wise, which ran over the same ground, The Journal of 
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Commerce was not to be distanced, however, so it extended | 
its relays to Washington, and regularly beat the gov-| 
ernment express twenty-fourhours. It employed twenty- | 
: : ; : | 
four horses, and often made the whole distance of two 
hundred and twenty-seven miles inside of twenty hours. 
On the death of Mr. Hale, in 1849, Mr. Hallock assumed | 
the sole management of the paper, and continued it until 
1861, when he was forced to close his editorial career, as 
our readers may remember. The immediate cause of his 
retirement is thus stated in a lengthy memoir of Mr. | 
Hallock in the Journal of Commerce, to which we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of his career : 

“ When, in 1861, a grand jury, in the heat of political | 
excitement, presented the Journal of Commerce, then | 
under his charge,as deserving judicial notice, it was a | 
matter of course that the public should believe the pre- 
sentment true, and thousands were led to suppose that 
My. Hallock, in the columns of his paper, had declared, | 
as the grand jury asserted, that the war for the| 
Union was ‘an unholy war. The fact was, that an un- | 
scrupulous partisan politician on the grand jury had scis- | 
sored, out of another paper, a portion of an article which 
that paper credited to the Journal of Commerce, Wut | 
which had been copied into this paper from another sheet, | 
among the news items, and which same article was also 
copied in all or nearly all the other morning and evening 
papers. ‘The grand juror exhibited his scissoring to his 
fellow-jurymen as an editorial utterance of the Journal 
of Commerce. This paragraph was made the ground of | 
the presentment, was copied widely in all parts of the | 
country as coming from this paper, and accomplished so | 
far the purpose of the originator of the falsehood.” | 

The administration, with that scrupulous regard for pri- 
vate rights as well as public interests which characterized 
its first assumptions of power, excluded the Journal of 
Commerce trom the mails, and would not allow it to reach 
its readers through that channel, unless Mr, Hallock 
gave up the editorship. 


Ile submitted, of course, for | 
what could one do but submit then? sold out his busi- | 
ness, and devoted himself to managing his property, in| 
New Haven and elsewhere. He was a rich man—pro- | 
bably the largest real estate owner in New Haven—but | 
he had earned his riches honestly and honorably, by an | 
admirable foresight in journalism, by tact and enterprise | 


in business, and by years of unremitting labor. He was | 


also a just and a generous man, ‘“ He never refused,” | 


we learn from the obituary mentioned above, “ the | 
appeal of poverty or suffering of any kind. He was! 
sometimes iniposed upon by swindlers and impostors 
asking pecuniary aid, but the discovery never suspended | 
his charitable emotions. His fortunes’ were increasing | 
from year to year, and his benevolence always kept pace 
with the advance in his means. He was especially in- | 
terested in the slaves of the South, and, in the course of | 


his life, with his own purse and the aid of those who al-| 


A Card of Acknowiedgment from the Flor- 
ence Sewing-Machine Company. 


A due sense of our deep obligations compels us thus publicly 
to acknowledge our extreme thauks tothe proprictors of a single 
thresd machine for the extensive manner in which they have 
called the attention of the public to the merits of the Florence 
Sewing Machine, in an article published by them in the daily 
papers, 

According to their statement, they have had a very hard time in 
caining even a slim foothold on public favor—accomplished amid | 
inuch persecution. We are very sorry for them, but do not see 
how it could have been otherwise under the circumstances, 

Public opinion always recoguizes merit if it can be found, 

If it fails to recognize theirs, why-—well. they have our sym- | 
pathies, tn the article referred to are several statements likely 
to misicad the public, and in justice to the da/fer, and out of due 
revard to our own kind Sriends, we wish to make the following 
corrections: We do most positiecly assert that the ** Florence 
Sewing Machine” makes four distinet stitches, and we court in- 
vestigation and defy contradiction, That it works from thin to 
thick fabrics, or over an uneven surface, without missing a stiteh, 
und without change of tension, needle, thread, or stitch, we chal- 
fompe successful denial, hat it will do a greater range of work 
than any sewing machine én (he world, is daily proved. 

That it positively has a complete self-adjusting tension on the 
onder thread, no truthful eve-witness can deny, 

That the stitch is alike on both sides of the fabric. as itisa 
shuttle lock-stitch machine; that the motions are posélévely posé- 
fire, aid movements are exact and certain, 

Furthermore, that one Mr. ‘Tucker, Chairman of the Judges, is 
not and never hus bec Superintendent or Assistant-Superinten- 
dent of the Florence Factory. 

His name is scarcely remembered as an employee. 

We have been thus decided in our statements, because of our 
determination to do every justice to our friends of the one-thread 
fame—because that, possibly by their unwittingly making certain | 
2 parte statements, the moral mind of the whole public might 
become tainted. | 

As to the comparative merits between single-thread-loop-stitch | 
and double-thread-lock-stitch machines, public opinion has de- | 
cided—and practical experience has confirmed the decision—that | 
if people have plenty of time to sew, and wésh to do their work | 
over two or, three times, the’ rare/éng-single-thread-loop-stitch 
machines are undoubtedly the best; if there are persons who are | 
unfortunate enough to have but work which is important enough | 
io be well done, and which they want to have sfay put when it és | 
done, they must buy double-thread-lock-stitch machines. Now, | 
the Fronence Macuine is the only one which makes the four | 
stitches of Lock, KNoT, DouBLE-Lock, and Doun.e-Knot. It ts 
vur only machine having the SELF-ADJUSTING TeNsIoNn. Itis the 
only machine having the CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED, sewing 
cither way. These are some of the reasons why our kind friends 
have so devotedly called the public to examine it. 

The published article referred to was the result of a dispute or 
contest at some district fair in the northern part of this State, at 
which the Frorence MAcHINE was awarded the highest premium 
‘vice, and as many times it was withdrawn at the request of ow? | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


friends, who were so unfortunate as to be under the control of a | 


committee of awards who could noi sec all the good points of this | 
one-thread-knittina-stitch machine, (Bad for the committee.) 

It has been a matter of universal surprise how the Committee 
of Awards at the late Fair of the American Institute could have | 
made go great a mistake as to award the FLORENCE MACHINE the | 





| in that place. 
| been considerably over $50,000. No one knows, or ever | 
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ways joined him in any plan of good which he proposed, 
he had purchased and liberated over one hundred worthy 
colored men, many of whom now occupy positions of 
great respectability, to which he led them, and will be as 
sincere mourners as any who hear of his death. Ile was 
instrumental in founding the Southern Aid Society, an 
institution which entered on a vast field of usefulness, 


and is now re-entering it at the close of the war. He 


| built a church in New Haven, in a destitute part of the 


city, which is now one of the most flourishing churches 
His donations to this object alone have 


will know, the extent of his private charities. He was 
not only unostentatious in such matters, but he took great 
care to conceal from-his left hand what his right hand 
did. We know, however, that he was profuse in liberal- 
ity, making great numbers of people happy, especially 
among the colored population, by scattering freely those 
large means which honest labor, under the blessing of 
(iod, had given him.” 

Mr. JouN SPENCER CLARK became a member of the 
firm of Ticknor & Fields on the first of January, 1866. 

Mr. FRANK Moore is said to be engaged on a work 
entitled “ Women of the War, their Heroism and Self- 
sacrifice.” 

Messrs. Hurp & Hovanron have removed their place 
of business from 401 Broadway to 459 Broome Strect. 

Mr. CHARLES SUMNER has been chosen president of 
the Lexington Monument Association, in place of the 
late Hdward Everett. The site of the future monument 
has been given to the Association, and one thousand dol- 
lars subscribed to its fund by the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. G, W. CARLETON announces the “ Clyffards of 
Clyffe ;’ and a new novel by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie. 

Messrs. Bunce & Huntington have in the press, “Asi- 
atic Cholera: its History, Causes, Prevention, and Cure,” 
by a New York Physician ; and the“ Central Park, {lus 
trated.” 

Mr. John Wiley will soon publish “ Unto the Dust,” 
by John Ruskin. 

Messrs. Blelock & Co. have nearly ready “ South Songs ; 
or, the Lays of Other Days,” by T.C. De Leon ; “Campaigns 
of a Non-Combatant, and his Romaunt Abroad during 
the War,” by George Alfred Townsend; “ A Practical 
Homeopathic Treatise on the Diseases of Women and 
Children,” by Dr. Minton; and the “Life and Military 


Services of Gen. T. J. (‘Stonewall’) Jackson,” by R. L. 
Dabney, D.D. 

Mr. A. D. F. Randolph has in preparation “ Christ the 
Consoler ; or, Scriptures, Hymns, and Prayers for Times 
of Trouble and Sorrow,” selected and arranged by Robert 
Herbert Story: the “ Holy Year ; or, Hymns for Sundays 

‘and Holidays throughout the Year ;” and the “ Diary of 
Lady Willoughby.” 

Mr. James 8. Claxton, of Philadelphia, will soon pub- 
lish “Charity Helstone,” “ More Ways than One,” and 
“ Charley’s Disappointment,” by Mrs. Carey Broch. 

Messrs. Wm. B. Smith & Co., of Raleigh, North Caro- 
| lina, announce “ Mosses from a Rolling Stone,” a volume 

of poems, by Miss Mary Bargor Clarke; the “Change,” 
by Rev. T. B. Kingsbury ; and “ Lee’s Last Campaign.” 

Mr. W. F. Newman has in the press “ A Handbook of 
Modern Arabic.” 

Gustav Solling, author of ‘ Diutiska : A Survey of the 
Literature of Germany,” will soon publish, in German 

| and English, “ Select Passages from the Works of Shake- 
| Speare.”” 


Professor Agassiz has in preparation a volume enti- 
tled “ Geological Studies.” 
| Mr. Henry B. Wheatley announces “ Merlin, or the 
Early History of Arthur,” edited from the MS. in Cam- 
| bridge University Library. 

Fitz-EKdward fall, D.C.L., is to edit ‘ Lyndesay’s 
Monarchie,” from the first edition by Jhone Skott, in 
1552. 


| 
| 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


& FitzGERaALp, New York.—The Story of a Trooper. By 

i. Colburn Adams. 1865. Pp. 616. 

J. MuNsELL, Albany, N. Y.—A Tribute of Respect by the Citizens 
of Troy to the Memory of Abraham Lincoln. 1865. Pp. 341. 

SAMUEL Bow es & Co., Springfield, Mass.—Across the Continent: 
A Summer's Journey to the Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, 
and the Pacific States with Speaker Colfax. By Samuel 
Bowles. 1865. Pp. 438. 

Witiiam V. SreNcer, Boston.—Thomas A Becket, a Tragedy, and 
other poems. By G. H. Hollister. 1866. Pp. 192. 

TaaearD & 'THompson, Boston.—Martin on the Mountain. By 
Josephine Franklin. 1865. Pp. 158. 

Martin and the Miller. By Josephine Franklin. 1865. Pp. 

178. 

Martin and Nelly. By Josephine Franklin. 1865. Pp. 171. 
Trouting; or, Gypsying in the Woods. By Josephine 
Franklin. 1865. Pp. 187. 
ALEXANDER STRANAN, New York.—Christ the Light of the World. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 1865, Pp. 269. 

D. AppLeTON & Co., New _York.—An Introduction to the Devo- 
tional Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. 1866. Pp. 193. 

Wa. b. Suir & Co., Raleigh, N. C_—Nameless: A novel. By 
Fanny Murdaugh Downing. 1865. Pp. 232. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston.—The Gentleman. By George H. 
Calvert. 1866. Pp. 159. 

Freperic A. Brapy, New York.—Putting on Airs: or, A Warning 
to Wives. By the author of “The Marrying Man,” etc. 1866. 
Pp. 188. 

uNcCE & Huntineton, New York.—The Fire-Fiend, and other 
Poems. By Charles D. Gardette. 1866. Pp. 104. 


Dick 




















highest premium over all others, The friends of the committee 
try to excuse it by saying that their decision was sent in before 
the returns of the aforesaid COUNTY PAIR Came in, although extra 
messengers were sent in to New York from Rensselaer County. 
One of the drivers stopped to * sec a man across the way,” and 
thus the report was delayed. The consequence was that the 
FLORENCE MacuINne took the hichest premium over all others, 
because of these Verbatim Lecasons, taken from the Report of the 
Committee of Awards, Fair of the American Institute, New York, 
October, 1865: 


1st. Its simplicity and great range of work. 


2d. Its making four different stitches, viz.: The Lock, Knot 
Double-Lock, and Double-Knot, 

Sd. The Reversible Feed Motion, operated by simply turning a 
thumb-serew, enabling the operator to run the work to the right 
or left, and convenience of self-fastening the ends of seams, 

4th. The perfect finish and substantial manner in which the 


| machine is made. 
5th. The Rapidity of its working, and the Quality of the work | 


done. 
Gth. Its Self-Adjusting Tension. 


We were sadly in want of some prop when the melting kindness , 


of our friends came to our knowledge—and it came—that is the 
prop. A member of the Elm-place Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn gave hisypastor a Florence Machine the other day. 
Read what the Rev\ William Alvin Bartlett (brother of Major- 
Gen. Bartlett), whose names are so well known in this vicinity, 
says: 
Brookyn, Dec. 26, 1865. 

Florence Sewing Machine Company, 505 Broadway, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I bear cheerful testimony to the excellence of the 
Florence Sewing Machine. While each different patent has its 
peculiarities of merit, yours seem to be unsurpassed in many re- 
gards. : i ¥ 

I was struck with the beauty of the machinery. its strength, 


| finish, and accuracy of movement. The reversible feed motion is 


ties. As tothe strength of the stitch, my wife tells me it cannot 
be pulled apart; the cloth would tear before the sewing would 
break. The stitch is smooth, even, and really beautiful. The 
size and tension of the stitch are easily regulated. I most cheer- 
fully recommend it, and am glad its worth was suitably acknowl- 
edged by the American Institute at its late Fair. To my brethren 
in the ministry I would say—Here is an opportunity to do good 
in more ways than one: 1st. To extend the circulation of one of 
the best religious family papers. 2d. To present your wife, 
mother, or sisier, a beautiful present. which will save them many 
an hour’s work. To my brethren in the ministry I would say that 
I have taken the paper from the time of its first. publication, and 
ean cheerfully recommend it. Twas but two days in obtaining 
thirty-three subscribers—the number necessary to obtain a No. 3 
machine, price $82. 

If you deem the above worthy of notice, you may use my name 
in connection with the same. Yours respectfully, 

J.J. Jones, Pastor of Pitman Chapel, Philadelphia, 











FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Dec, 27, 1865. 





| MORRIS 


an achievement of ingenuity that must win the favor of all. Its) 


ability to gather and stitch at the same time adds a feature that, 
as far as I know, is possessed by no other machine. These and 





| other superiorities. which a practical operator might discover, 


give the Florence Machine the right to challenge inspection from 
all buyers of sewing machines. Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM ALVIN BARTLETT, 
Pastor Elm-place Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We are just in receipt of another letter, which we add. 


The following letter was sent us by a minister in Philadelphia. | 


Read it: 
Pum@ADELPnta, Dec. 12, 1865, 
Publishers of the Methodisi : 

Dear Bretiren: We have received the very nice ‘ Florence 
Sewing Machine”—much pleased with it. My wife has showed 
me some rewing she has just finished, after having received about 
an hour and a half instruction on it. 
ona machine until we received this. So much for its simplicity | 
of construction. It is beautiful: some pretty things are not good, 
but this combines beauty and goodness. It makes but very little | 
noise; in this respect differing from much in this world. Ithink | 
it should be named the General Grant Machine! for it does much, 
and makes but little noise about it, So much for its quiet quali. | 


She never sewed a stiteh | 


| FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO., 
| 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 

| 

| 

| — 

| AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . . .- :  . «$8,000,000 
CASHACAPIRABY 2606 onuilo: daly ce 
SURPLUS, Po te OO eg, Ute ee 


| 
| 


| Tusurance against the perils of Free and INLAND NAVIGATION 


| on favorable terms. 
All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President, 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED oe a TURDAY, JAN. 18, 1866, 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
1% MERCER STREET, N. Y., 


Poems relating to the American 
Revolution. 

By Philip Freneau. With Notes and an Introductory Memoir 
by Kvert A. Duyckinck, author of ‘* Cyclopedia of American Lit- 
erature,” “‘ Portrait Gallery of Eminent Americans,” etc., etc. A 
handsome crown S8vyo volume, with Steel Portrait, price $2 50. 

This collection embraces all of Freneau’s Poems relating to the 
American Revolution. No collection of this kind has appeared 
in America since the edition, now exceedingly rare, published at 
Philadelphia in 1809. The Poems of the Revolution, by which the 
author’s reputation was established, are now brought together 
in one yolume for the first time. ; 

One hundred copies on large paper; royal 8vo, uniform with 
Dr. Francis’s ‘Old New York.” Portrait (in India proof) en 
graved by Halpin expressly for the work; fac-simile manuscript 
poem; anda portrait on India paper of John Paul Jones, from a 
miniature in the possession of the Naval Lyceum, Brooklyn, L. I, 
Price to subscribers, $12 00. 





ALSO, READY AT THE SAME TIME, 
Dr. Francis’s Old New York; or, Reminis- 
cences of the Past Sixty Years. 


By the late John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D. With a Memoir of 
the Author by Henry T. Tuckerman, and a new engraved portrait, 
by Burt, of Dr. Francis, from an original pastel drawing by Julius 
Gollmann. Handsome crown 8vo, price $2 50. 

The book is replete with anecdote and biographical information 
respecting the past celebrities of New York, from the days of the 
Revolution, including Statesmen, Politicians, Editors, Actors 
Physicians, Lawyers, Divines, and others. 

Some idea may be formed of its interest as a memorial of the 
past from the Index, which numbers over five hundred personal 
references, 





S—T—1860—X. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 





Yhey are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U. 8. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles, 

P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
21 Park Row, New York. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


“ACROSS THE CONTINENT.” 


A SUMMER’S JOURNEY TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
THE MORMONS, AND THE PACIFIC STATES, 
WITH SPEAKER COLFAX. 


A Book oF 500 Pages, with A FULL MAP OF ALL THE WESTERN 
TERRITORIES AND THE ROUTES OF TRAVEL, Price $2 00. 


By SAMUEL Bow es, editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 





All the experiences and novelties of the Overland Journey are 
fully described; the mines are explored, and their mysteries ex- 
plained ; the Mormons are depicted as they are seen at home ; the 
grand scenery of mountains, of the plains, of the rivers is painted 
in its true relations; and the people, manners, and society of all 
this western half of our own continent, their achievements and 
their promise, are sketched with a fullness and a truth never be- 
fore attained. 

The New York Times says: “It is the ablest and most valuable 
report ever made of the characteristics of the western and Pacific 
portions of our Union.” 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘It is one of the most popular 
books of American travel that have appeared for years, both on 
account of the interest and novelty of its facts, and the freshness, 
vigor, and accuracy of the style of statement.” 

The Chicago 7ridune says: ‘* The agricultural and mineral re. 
sources of the country, the sublime scenery, the Mormons, the 
developments of the Pacific coast, are all described by a master’s 
hand.” 

The Hartford Press says: ‘‘Mr. Bowles has, eminently, news- 
paper sagacity, the sixth sense—that is, an instinct- of what will 
‘ynterest readers; and this faculty makes these letters readable, 
every word.”’ 





*,* The book will be sent by ull, pasteg> paid, on receipt of the 
. 00. 


ce, 





SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Ordera from the trade may also be addressed to HURD & 


BUSINESS 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 





GEN. PROT. EPISC. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


UR NEW STORIES BY A. L. O. E. Each Story in pa- 





er covers, 5 cts. In two vols., Muslin ee 
TD WL, BUTE cocks. ose a+ nw sene sees <nsneus * 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish I were. Paper covers i 
Muslin “ 


382mo. VOLS. 
LOVE AND FEAR. Paper, 3 cts. Muslin 
KITTY’S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER’S itiieNGit.” 
Each story in paper covers, 3cts. Muslin.............. 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, a acne 
paper covers, 3cts. Muslin..................22ee02 ee: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. y Catechism by Mrs. D. C. 
REO So ect a cescth asic pbs sckeousume> renee 2 * 
ADVENTURES OF A FLY, and other Stories. By Miss 
anne B. Cooke. Each story in paper covers, 5 cts. 
_ Se are ea 
ADVENTURES OF A ‘TRAVELED ANT, and other Stories, 
ed _ a B. Cooke. Each story in paper covers, 5 


THE. ADVENTURES OF A FLY AND TRAVELED weet 


STP PEE TRGIR. 5g wns, a5 0sden on sidegeeacces 060 m 
BERTHA ; or, The CPP MAG on ks cen dyad andewcseicssce sag oo * 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child's Story. Paper covers, 

SO, NE oe on cet noc cass su resee.cess0saneaeed 4 ree 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR m 


STORIES OF CORA’S CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. E. B. “a 
ford, as ete 


CORA AND HATTIE. tert 6cts, Muslin.............. 20 * 
CORA AND Tie LITTLE ONES. ‘Paper, 6 cts. Muslin.20 “ 
CORA AND HER COUSINS. Paper, 6 cts. Muslin...... _ 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, ‘62 Broadway. 








Shadows in the City. 
SEE THE “ TEMPLE OF OPINIONS.” 





CONTRACTION. 
CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY, 


PRICES DOWN, 
PRICES DOWN. 
PRICES DOWN. 
PRICES DOWN. 
PRICES DOWN. 
PRICES DOWN. 


In view of the expected contraction of currency, 


CLARK, TRAPHAGEN & HUNTER, 
398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 
OPpposITE THE SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 


HAVE REDUCED THEIR PRICES 20 PER CENT. 


OVERCOATS. 


USUAL PRICE $60, NOW $48. 
USUAL PRICE $55, NOW $44. 
USUAL PRICE $50, NOW $40. 
USUAL PRICE $45, NOW $36. 
USUAL PRICE $40, NOW $32. 
USUAL PRICE $35, NOW $28. 
USUAL PRICE $30, NOW $24. 
USUAL PRICE $25, NOW $20. 
USUAL PRICE $20, NOW $16. 
USUAL PRICE $18, NOW $14. 


COATS, 
PANTS, AND 
AT THE SAME REDUCED RATES. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


VESTS 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 





HOUGHTON, Publishers, New York, 


S.-S. Union and Church Book Society. 


ror a OF A GOVERNESS 60 cts. 
oO 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All the publications of the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON, together with a choice selection from the different Ro- 
| ligious Societies and Publishing Houses in the country. 


BOOKS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
BOOKS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 
BOOKS FOR THE RAILWAY 
A complete assortment of 


PICTURE CARDS, REWARD TICKETS, Etc. 





Committees desiring to replenish their 8.-S. Libraries, will 
please send a list of books now in the Library, with the amount 
they wish to invest, and the Books will be sent by return express. 


JOHN Cc. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





CONTENTS 


OF 
COSMOPOLITE 
FOR JANUARY, 1866. 


THE 


SALUTATORY. 
Tue Dying YEAR—A Poem. 
INsiDE View oF Four YEARS IN THE REBEL CaPITAL— 
I. The Forchead of the Storm. 
II. Montgomery. 
Ill. Congress and Cabinet. 

Torcuwork: A Tale of the Shenandoah—A Poem. 

Randolph. 
Tue NosrE oF A Notary. From the French of Edmond About— 


I. The East and the West at War—Blood Flows. 
II. The Cat Hunt. 


FRENCH FELons. From the * Cornhill.” 
REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTHERN HOsPirat. 
E1poton—A Poem. By James R. Randall. 
A Houipay In VENICE. 
In THE LAND OF Nop, Fr6ém the ** Temple Bar.” 
Mr. BucuaNnan’s ADMINISTRATION—A Review. 
Our Gossip— 

Things on this Side. 

Things Over the Water. 

Art Gossip. 

Music and Theatricals. 

New Books. 


By Innes 


By its Matron. 


THE COSMOPOLITE is published monthly at $4 00 per annum 
at 32 Franklin Street, between St. Paul and Charles Streets, Bal- 
timore. 


Henry Taytor, Sun Iron Building, is General Agent for THE 


CosMoPOLITE, and will furnish the TRADE, AGENTS, and News 
VENDERS at reduced rates. 


Subscribers at a distance can send Post- Office Orders for amount 
of subscription to 


DE LEON & CO., 
Box 266, P. O., Baltimore. 


[cory.] 
‘ New York, Dec. 18, 1865. 
To THomas 8. TowNsEND, author of the * Encyclopedia of the 
Great Rebellion.’ 
Sir: The undersigned, highly appreciating your great labors 
and eminent success in the preparation of your Encyclopedia of 
the late Rebellion, which must prove invaluable when the time 
shall have arrived for the preparation of a complete and impartial 
history of the war, beg leave respectfully to invite you to deliver 
a public address, at such time and place as you may select, upon a 
subject germane to your work, which may in some measure il!us- 
trate the results thus far of your diligence. Respectfully yours, 
Howarp PorTer. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
W. E. Donag, Jr. 
Joun CrosBpy Brown. 
Frank E, Hower, 





MR. TOWNSEND'S REPLY. 
New York, Dec. 23, 1865. 
Messrs. Howarp Porter, TueoporE RoosEveLt, and others. 
GENTLEMEN: Iam this day in receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant, and beg leave to tender my grateful acknowledgments for 
the complimentary manner in which you have been pleased to 
invite me to deliver a public address, and the interest expressed 
in the result of my labors. 
I cheerfully accept your kind proposal, although compelled at 
this time to confine myself to the early history of the war, 
and shall endeavor to afford a satisfactory entertainment to my 
fellow-citizens who may favor me with their attendance at Cooper 
Institute on the evening of the 18th of January next. Iam, gen- 
tlemen, very truly yours, 


Tuomas 8. TOWNSEND. 
Vidil! Vici!!! 
THE MOTTO OF THE 


“NASBY PAPERS.” 


By Petro.eum V. Nassy, Paster of the Cherch of the Noo Dis 
pensashin, 


Veni! 





Price 25 cents! 
When we say that this book is the most successful, comic, and 
cheap one of the season, we have said enough. 
Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of the price by 
BLOOMINCTON & CO., 


Meredosia, Illinois. 





English Magazines, Periodicals, and News- 
papers. 

WILLMER & ROGERS, 47 Nassau St., N. Y. (Established 1844), 

supply on subscription every Magazine, Periodical, and News- 





NEW YORK, 


~ ned ublished in Great Britain or on the Continent of Europe, 
ce-List for 1866 now ready, 
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GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... . .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 
62 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





Received the Highest Premium—GoLp Mepar—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or enarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables. the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 


the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway, 


a 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
Casnu Divipenps IN Firreen YEARS, 253 Per CENT. 


ORB OREO once 550. vse sehses oe neces eee $1,000,000 
UTEP IG, POM. 2, TBO ooo 5 oases dese ca. seks onteencncss 270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P, NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D, STEELE, Pres’t. 


BABBITTONIAN PENMANSHIP. | 


“The Babbittonian system is cheap at four times its price.”’— 
Haliyaxe Reporter. 


** Superior to all other systems.”—Z. B. Rice, of the New York 


Custom-house, and formerly Professor of Penmanship at the State 
Normal School at Albany. 


“tt has already become famous.’’°—N. 1. Dispatch. 
“It is being ordered by the thousand at a time.”"—Cin. Gazette. 


“The latest invention and the best. By its aid any one twelve 
years old may become a first-class penman without schools or 
teachers.”’— Christian Herald. 


“Much more economical for school use than the twenty-cent 
copy books, and must succeed.”’—Mad. School Journal. 


* Beautiful copies for practice.”’—Scéentific American. 
“The most beautiful and scientific of systems, worth $5 instead 
of $1 50." ——Journal and Messenger. 


“We think we do the public a favor by commending the beau- 
tiful system of Babbittonian Penmanship, which has the right 
and wrong forms of all writing so fully explained that the stu- 
dent may become a skillful penman without the aid of the living 
teacher.”’—Hodge's Journal of Finance. 


The whole system, consisting of 92 copies, on card-board slips, 





{ 
| 


| 


illustrated by 60 Wood-cuts and a Chart, including Elements, EI- | 


ementary Flourishes, Fine Hand, Capitals, Ladies’ Styles, Busi- 
ness and Epistolary Forms, etc., sent, post-paid, for $1 50; 36 
beautiful Babbittonian Pens sent for 50 cents 3 One gross for $1 50 
or, 72 pens and the Penmanship for $2. Address 


BABBITT & WILT, 
37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 





W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
The American News Company, 


| 
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SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL. 
(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 

AWARDs TO MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was awarded 
at the late Fair of the American InsTiITUTE to CARHART, 
NEEDHAM & CO. for the best Reed Instrument on exhibition— 
amost just testimonial. 

“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, and I 
can speak of them in the highest terms.”—Gzro. W. MorGAN. 


‘“*T have found them to be the finest instruments of the class 1 
ever saw.”’—GEo. F. BRIsTow. 


‘They are entitled to be ranked as the jirst and dest among in 
struments of their class.”’—Wm. A.: KING. 


* The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance of any 
other instrument of a similar kind.””—Cuar.es FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORGAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is without ex- 
ception far superior in 
QUALITY, 
POWER, 
SWEETNESS, 

VARIETY AND EXPRESSION OF TONE, 
DURABILITY OF CONSTRUCTION, 

ELEGANCE OF CASE. 

POSSESSING IMPROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 





*,* A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS. 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABIN ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warcrooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 
Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s “scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the mannufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
— them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Steinway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 


its benefit, 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 





WAREROOMS, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY, 


Are now receiving a very choice collection of 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, 
BRONZES, 
PAINTINGS, AND 
FANCY GOODS, Erc., 


Suitable for Presents, purchased in England, France, and Ger- 
many by Mr. BALL, during the past three months, expressly for 


THIS HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Those intending to purchase, either for presents or to furnish 
their residence, will find the largest stock and most extensive 
variety ever exhibited in this country. 


SERPENTS DE PHARAOH; 
OR, 
SERPENT’S EGGS. 
The scientific miracle of the age. On lighting the cone, a small 
snake uncoils itself. 
“They are truly marvelous, and apparently inexhaustible.”’— 
London Times. 
Wholesale and retail by 
OLDEN & SAWYER, 
246 Canal Street, New York. 


Price 50 cents a box. Mailed free. A liberal discount to the 
trade. AGENTS WANTED. 





““Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 


' nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 


hen guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mae- 
@1e1’s Bruious, DyspEptic, and DIARRHEA Pints cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains,-Cuts, and all abra 
sions of the skin, Ma@@rEeL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL 
M.D., 48 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F,O, WELLS& CO. 
15 Franklin Street, Agonts for the State. 





FURNITURE! FURNITURE!! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
8% AND 89 BOWERY, anv 65 CHRISTY ST., 


Have the best assorted Stock o 


PARLOR, DINING-ROOM. AND BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, 


SPRING BEDS AND BEDDING, 
IN THE UNION. 





Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING 





SKIRT. 





THE NEWEST AND BEST. 





This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and wiREs together by means 
ofa BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and ROUND the covering of the wirE, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the peculiar manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num 
ber of bars covering the same surface. ‘ 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
1s NOT EXCELLED, 


and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 


A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Mannufac- 
turers under these Patents. 


A. T. STEWART & CQ., Agents, 


Broadway, New York. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, ¢ 

of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 

ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 

General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York. 


BANCKER’S NEWS AGENCY. 


NEWS DEALERS and BOOKSELLERS supplied at the earliest 
moment on liberal terms with 
DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, BOOKS, NOVELS, 
DIME AND TEN CENT PUBLICATIONS 
SONG BOOKS, STATIONERY. 





t= Send for a Trade List... Address 


SAM’L L. BANCKER, 
21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, t 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Hendache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness 
Bad Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snuffles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
‘or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address 


JAS. DURNO, 
P, O, Box 1285, New York, 
Wholesale by D, BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N, Y, 








THE ROUND TABLE. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


646 BROADWAY. 








The subscribers have associated themselves in the publishing 
and importing business. In conformity with the previous course 
of Mr. Leypoldt, they will devote themselves to the dissemination 
of what is best in literature, and to that alone. 

. FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, 
Henry Hour. 
They have in preparation among other works : 


I. 
A CoMPLETE VERBAL AND GLOSSARIAL INDEX TO 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


By Professor Hiram Corson. This work will be based on the Har- 
leian MS. No. 7,334, edited by Thomas Wright for the Percy 
Society. There will be added to it special verbal and glossa- 
rial indexes, with the passages in which the words occur, to 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 


and La Morte D’Artuure (Wright’s editions) ; Gower’s CoNFEsS- 
s10 AMANTIS (Pauli’s edition) ; Wycliffe’s BrsLe (Forshall & Mad- 
den’s edition) ; Spenser’s PoeTicAL Works, and Chapman’s Ho- 
mer’s IL1aD and Opyssey (Hooper’s edition): with an appendix 
containing obsolete words and words with obsolete meanings 
from Douglas’s Scotch translation of Virgil’s A{NErp, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Fuller, Taylor, Holland, Golding, and various 
other sources, with the passages in which they occur, ‘To the 
whole are prefixed 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLIsn LANGUAGE 


of the Fourteenth Century, and an Essay on the Versification of 
Chaucer. 

The subscription edition will be issued on LARGE PAPER, with 
@ list of subscribers’ names, and will be furnished to subscribers 
only. A full prospectus, with subscription-sheet, sent on applica- 
tion. 

Il. 


An authorized translation, edited by aneminent American 
scholar, of 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By Dr. Carl Friedrich Neumann. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
The reviews of this history, which has attracted the attention 
of intelligent readers throughout the world, render praise super- 
fluous. 


Particulars in future advertisements. 


II. 
MOZART’S LETTERS. 


(Published in conjunction with Messrs. Hurd & Houghton.) 2 
vols. 16mo, $3 50. 


IV. 
MEMOIRS OF A COOD-FOR-NOTHINC. 


A novel of the German Romantic school. By Joseph Eichendorf. 
Translated by Charles G. Leland. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


¥, , 
A new edition of 


LISZT’S LiFE OF CHOPIN. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 

A series of poems representative of the literature of various re- 
mote nations. This series will contain introductions on the lit- 
erature of the several nations by competent and well-known 
scholars. The poems already determined upon are 


VI. 
THE SAKUNTALA. 


From the Sanskrit. 
Vil. 
FRIETHIOF’S SACA. 


From the Swedish. 
VIII. 
KING RENE’S DAUCHTER. 


From the Danish. 
IX. 
NATHAN THE WISE. 
From the German. 

They intend issuing, in uniform binding, sets of the works of 
several authors represented in the Tauchnitz Collection of British 
Authors. he first will be a uniform edition of Thackeray's 
works, to be followed by uniform editions of the works of Charles 
Kingsley, Baroness go pee Anthony Trollope, Charles 
Reade, Whyte Melville. and other eminent authors. The first is- 
suca of the edition of Thackeray's works will be Henry Esmond, 
in 2 vols.; Pendennis, in 3 vols. ; and the Yellowplush Papers 
and Jeames’s Diary,in 1 vol. These will appear in February, and 
will be followed by the other works in rapid succession. The new 
firm will continue to issue the publications of Mr. Leypoldt, 
among which are: 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. With a life of the author, dis- 
sertations, notes, and a verbal index to all the poems. By C. 
D. Cleveland. 12mo, on tinted paper, vellum cloth, $3 50. 

CHAUCER’S LEGENDE OF GOODE WOMEN. 16mo, cloth, $100. 

THE ART PRINCIPLE. Its Application to Teaching Music, By 
Anna Jackson. 16mo, cloth, 40 cts. 

: LIFE OF PHILIDOR, Musician and Chess Player. By George Al- 
len. 12mo, on fine tinted paper, $1 50. 

LANDMARKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By Miss Yonge. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 

(To be followed by the rest of Miss Yonge’s valuable histori- 


cal works.) 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOIIN BAR- 
THOLDY. Consisting of 

1. Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy and Switzeriand. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 75. 

2. Mendelssohn’s Letters from 1833-1844. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 

3. Lampadius’s Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 
POLKO’S MUSICAL SKETCHES. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE WORKS IN ENGLISH. Selected 

from the best translations. 2 vols. large royal 8vo, cloth, $7. 
SCHILLER’S POEMS. Bulwer’s translation. 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 
HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. Translated by Charles G. Leland. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 75. 
HEINE’S PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 16mo, cloth, $2. 
BASKERVILLE’S POETRY OF GERMANY. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
WILUELM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A LADY. 16mo, 


cloth, $1 25. 
THE JOBSIAD. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 16mo, $1 50. 


Messrs. Levpotpt & Hott are Special Agents for 

THE TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 
Complete Lists sent on application. 

B. TAUCHNITZ’S (Leipzig) editions of the Greek and Roman 
Classics. c : : > 

DIDOT’S (Paris) Greek Classics, with Latin Translations. 

DIDOT’S FRENCH AUTHORS, Etc. Also, 

URBINO’S & DE VRIES, IBARRA & CO.’S (Boston) Books for 
the Study of Foreign Languages. 


They make Importation to Order a specialty, and will send by 
mail to any address, on receipt of 24 cents for annual postage, 
their American and European Literary Bulletin: a monthly list 
of the most prominent English and German publications, with 
occasional notes on Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and other foreign books. 
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THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 
By WILLIAM YY. WELLS. 

Being a Narrative of his Acts and Opinions, and of his Agency in 
producing and forwarding the American Revolution; with 
Extracis from his Correspondence, State Papers, and Politi- 
cai Essays. 3 vols. Svo, $12. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


““Withont the character of Samuel Adams, the true history of 
the American Revolution can never be written. For fifty years 
his pen, his tongue, his activity, were constantly exerted for his 
country, without fee or reward.”’-—John Adams in 1817. 

“The controlling genius of the storm.”—Austin’s Gerry, i. 7. 

“‘Tcan say he was truly a great man; wise in counsel, fertile in 
resources, immovable in his purposes, and had, I think, a greater 
share than any other member in advising and directing our meas- 
ures in the northern war.’’—Jefferson in 1819. 

“I cannot sufliciently respect his integrity and abilities. All 
good Americans should erect a statue to him in their hearts.’’— 
George Clymer in 1773. 

“The Father of America.’’—Stephen Sayre, London, 1771. 

“Tf there was any Palinurus to the Revolution, Samuel Adam’ 
was the man.’’—Jefferson in 1825. 

“The man who hungered and thirsted after independence.” — 
Daniel Webster. 

‘Such is the obstinacy and inflexible disposition of the man, 
that he can never be conciliated by any office or gift whatever,”"— 
Governor Hutchinson's Secret Letters to the British Ministry. 

“Tt was this man who. by his superior application, managed at 
once the factions in Congress at Philadelphia and the factions in 
New England.”—Galloway’s testimony against Samuel Adams 
before Parliament, 1778. 

**One of Plutarch’s men.’’—Theodore Parker. 

“Samuel Adams was the last of the Puritans. ... More than 
most of his associates, he understood the efficacy of personaljin- 
tercourse with the praaee. It was Samuel Adams, more than 
any other individual, who brought the question home to their 
bosoms and firesides. .. . The throne of his ascendency was in 
Faneuil Hall. As each new measure of arbitrary power was an- 
nounced from across the Atlantic, or each new act of menace and | 

violence on the part of the officers of the government and of the | 
army occurred in Boston, its citizens, oftentimes in astonish | 
ment and perplexity, rallied to the sound of his voice in Faneuil | 
Hall. There, as from the crowded gallery or moderator’s chair, | 
he animated, enlightened, fortified. and roused the admiring | 
throng, he seemed to gather them together beneath the wgis of his 
indomitable spirit_as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings.’’—Edward Everett's Lexington Oration, 1865. 

‘** He was the first man who asserted the independency of the 
colonies upon the supreme authority of the kingdom.”’—Goy. 
Hutchinson's reply to the questions of George I. concerning 
Samuel Adams. 




















M. W. DODD, => 


506 Broapway, NEw York, 


WAS NEARLY READY : 


Cherry and Violet. 


A Tale of the Great Plagne. By the author of ** Mary Powell.” 


In press, by the same author, 


The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell 


(Afterwards Mistress Milton). 


i 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. 





Colloquies.of Edward Osborn, 
| 
Citizen Clothworker of London. 


AND OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME 


THE WORKING FARMER FOR !866.| 


' 
| 
whines 





Volume XVIII. commences with the January number, the con- 
| tents of which ought to insure its wide perusal both in town and 
| country. The readers of Tut Rounpd Tasze are of the intelligent 
| class of citizens, country gentlemen, horticulturists, and farmers, 
| who are the most ready to appreciate a journal which treats the 
| subject of Agricniture—which is one of universal interest —ina | 
thoroughly scientific as well as practical manner. Its Housechotd 
| articles, also, are from the pens of writers whose reputation is 
| conterminons with our whole country, and are especially useful in 
qualifying ladies to become good housekeepers, and in fitting the 
rising generation for the dutics of life. We invite the patronage 
of all who are interested in these subjects. as well as those who 
would promote the beloved cause of Agriculture in every portion 
of our Republic. 

THE WORKING FARMER is a large twenty-four page quarto, 
and is sent to subscribers at the low price of ONE DoLLan per an- 
num, strictly in advance. In its columns for the current year will 
be found many interesting matters which no similar journal has 
ever given to its readers—embracing biographical sketches and 
portraits of eminent agriculturists, living and dead; Washing 


| 
ton’s letters on Agriculture, an engraving of one in fac-simile of | 


his handwriting appearing in our January number ; an illustrated | 
Treatise on the Pear, by P. T. Quinn, Practical Horticulturist, | 
which will occupy about a page of each number throughout the | 
year ; besides an extensive correspondence from practical farmers, 
housekeepers, etc., and the articles of its several editors, who are 
themselves experienced cultivators of the soil. 


| 
H 
| 
i] 
| 








One copy, one year, $1; five copies to one address, $1. Money | ‘ 


may be sent through the mail at our risk, Address 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, New York. 
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COTTON STEALING. 
A NOVEL. 


“A very lively story of southern life both before and during the 
war, divulging secrets the cotton speculators must wince to see in 


print.”’— Chicago Journal. 
478 pp. $2. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Published by 


J. R. WALSH & CO., 


CHICAGO, 


The New York Bible and Oommon Prayer- 
Book Society 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock of 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 


are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates, 


te" A new Trade List is now ready. 
Sample parcels to sclect from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 
5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
116 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT! 
BOOKS THAT WILL INTEREST AND INSTRUCT THE 
MIND. 


BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and everything adapted for Sunday- 
Schools, 


BUY, GIVE, AND DO GOOD. 
U. D. WARD, Agent. 


The scientific miracle of the age 
PHARAOH’S SERPENTS. 


“The lovers of the curious will be highly amused at its appear- 
ance.”’—Scotlish American, 
Two ina box, 50 cents. Mailed free. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC & PILOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
579 Broadway. 
JAS. L. WARNER, Manager. 


Liberal discount to the trade. 


Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 5° 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 
stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 


MAKI YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponificr or lye in the market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market. 
LB. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, GS, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


pn USE 
HUBBEL’S GOLDEN BITTERS 


The infallible remedy for 
DYSPEPSIA, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
DEBILITY, 

WEAKNESS, ETC., ETC. 
ive to all diseases incident to a changeable climate. 
everywhere, 

G.C, HUBBEL & CO., Proprietors, 
American Express Buildings, 55 Hudson St., N. Y. 


for sale 


WANTED-—Tobhire from the 1st of Aprilor May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, stating loca- 
tion and terms, WEBBER, care of THe Rounp Taser, 











